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NEW ENGLAND and N ATIONATL. 


Vol. weeny BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, NOV. 12, 1891. Prion 
NEW CLASSICAL TEXTS 


EMBODYING IN THE BEST PRACTI- 
CAL FORM REAL IMPROVEMENTS 
IN PEDAGOGIC METHODS. 


DR. HARPER’S SERIES OF CLASSICS 


On the Inductive Method. The Company have partly published a series of Latin 
and Greek text books of a novel and highly interesting character on which Dr. 
W. R. Harper, President of the new University of Chicago, has been engaged. 
They embody as far as school-books can, the characteristics which have given 
the editor in chief his great renown as ateacher. Besides the new and highly 
successful Inductive Latin Method and Inductive Greek Method are the 


HARKNESS’S EASY METHOD FOR BECINNERS IN LATIN 


By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University. 12mo, balf 
Seal, 348 pages, $1.20. 


‘‘ Harkness’s Easy Latin Method pleases me exceed- 
thi ingly. I do not see how a student using this bouk can “ Pascinated from 
criptive Catalogue. These are help being fascinated from the very first. It seems to ” 
pe lished separately. The sub- me that old Rover Ascham’s idea of making the class- the Very Pirst. 
ects are: room work a ‘ludus literarius’ can be more nearly 


A Great Catalogue 


Over 2,0c00 volumes are described 
in the ar sections of our Des-~ 


following : Reading NOW P- Professor of Oreck ond Latin, sate 
HARPER AND TOLMAN’S CAESAR School, Oneonta, W. ¥. 
By WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph.D., President of the University of Chicago (Late of 
Yale University), and HERBERT C. TOLMAN, Ph.D., of the University of 
Wisconsin, (Late of Yale University). Cloth, 12mo, 502 pp, 60 illustrations, . History A companion to the Hadley Allen Greek Grammar; an introduction to either Coy’s 
9 colored maps, $1.20. " Spelling ake 7 First Greek Reader or Xenophon’s Avabasis. By EpwARD G. Coy, M.A, 
ALFRED Univenstry, ALFRED Cartas, N. Y. 4 devine guag Professor of Greek in Phillips Academy. 12mo, cloth, pages xyi , 152, $1.00. 


“The Best in An hour’s examination convinces me that the authors have - Music ) Professor Coy has so comp 


roduced the best school edi 4 . Book-keepin ; letely remodeled and re- 
Existence.” the vised Prof. Mayor’s Greek Lessons that he can safely “4 Most Excellent 


book which really proceeds by a clear process from the known assert the book as now published is his own composi- 
to the relatively unknown. There is nothing in the book, so far as I have seen, 
which does not delight me as meeting a real want. We shall introduce it I shall . 
be glad to know on what terms my boys can exchange theirs which they have 
bought within three weeks —Epwin H. Lewis, A.M., Prof. of Latin. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN PRIMER 
For younger students. By WILLIAM R. Harper, Ph D., and Isaac B. BuRGESs, 
A.M., Boston Public Latin School. 12mo, clo. About 350 pages. Nearly ready. 
100 advance pages sent free to any teacher interested in the method. The 


Mod L ‘ 
; Science —- tion. He plainly knows what difficulties beset the be- Little Book.” 


. Botany ' ginner in Greek and the obstacles are pointed out and- 


smoothed over forhim. Every step is carefully and logically taken, and the exer- 
. Civics and Economics cises are judiciously prepared to save everything gained by each step. It isam:st 
. Pedagogy, Re-ords, etc. excellent little book and should be in the hands of every beginner in Greek.” 
. Elocution —Common School Education. 


. Maps and Charts ’ 

well LINDSAY’S SATIRES OF JUVENAEL 
those which intcice. yuu. By THomAS B. Linpsy, Ph.D., Professor in Boston University, Fully illus., $1.00. 
Prof. E. P. Crowell, of Amherst College, says of this 


. Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 


American Book Company 


following additions to this series are in preparation: Harper’s Vergil’s Aeneid; 
An Inductive Greek Primer; Xenophon’s Anabasis; Cicero’s Orations; 
Supplementary Reading in Latin; Latin Prose Composition; Homer’s Iliad; 
Supplementary Greek Reading and Greek Prose Composition. 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


edition of Juvenal: ** An experience of many years in the LB >} 

teaching of this author enables me to appreciate the excel- mecliont in 
lence of this edition in all respects. It seems to me to ll Respects.” 
be admirably adapted to the uses of the class room, and I 

Shall be glad to recommend it to my pupils.” 


Besides the above the list of the American Book Company contains the standard and popular Latin and Greek Text books of Bartholomew, Coy, Hadley, 
Harkness, Harper, Whiton and Winchell. In Latin texts are editions of nearly all the great authors, with notes and comments by Bartholomew. Hanson, 


Harkness, Frieze, Herbermann, Lord, Lindsay, Jobnson, Lincolp 


Searing, Tyler, Butler, Thatcher, Spencer, Crosby and Fisher, In Greek texts are editions 


with notes by Boise, Crosby, Johnson, Owen, Robbins, Smead, and Hackett and Tyler. 


Correspondence with reference to the examination and introduction of these works is cordially invited. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


See last page. Please mention JouRNAL oF EDUCATION. 


Descriptive circulars and complete price lists forwarded on apzlication. 


American Book Company 


English Classic Series.---Shakespeare’s Play s| THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 


EACH PLAY IN ONE VOLUME. 
Wext Carefully Expurgated for Use in Mixed Classes, 
WITH PORTRAIT, NOTES, INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE’S GRAMMAR, 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND PLAN OF sTUDY. (selected) 
By RRAINERD KEELOGG, A.M: 

Printed frem large t attractively bound in cloth, and sold at nearly one half the price of other 
School Editions of Se cepeare. Price, postpaid, per copy, 30 cents; for introduction or sub- 
sequent supplies, per dozen, 83.00. Single copies sent postpaid to teachers tor 25 cents. 

The following volumes are bow ready: 


° miet. As You Like It. 
Cassar. in Henry V. King Richard 
acbeth. Kin Lear. Part} Might s Dream. 
. enr 
Othe le Gendy soon). in Henry Vint. Twelfth Night (ready soon). 


For descriptive catalogue of the English Classic Series address 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


A. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SHELDON SERIES. 

Sbeldon’s Modern School Readers. |Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and 
Sheldon’s Arithmetics. Composition. 

Sheldon’s Algebras. | Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Sheldon'’s Graded Examplesin Arithmetic A New Series of German Text-Books. 
Olney's New Elementary Geometry. By Prof. H. J. Scumrrz, Elements of the German 
Shaw's New History of Eng. Literature. Lavguage, First and Second books now ready. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phi. Hill's Blements of Rhetoric and Compo- 


losophy. (New Ed.) Hill’s Blements of Logic. [sition. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. | Aden’s Science of Government. 


Wayland's Political Economy. Revised. 
Sheldon’s Word Studies. [Rhetoric.|Chapin’s First Principles of Political 
Patterson's Advanced Grammar and conomy, 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. kK. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Avery's Complete Chemistry. 


bs ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 


hig } and style suitable for school use. 
These Pens have the shape, siae; oer elasticity dea durability, and have been very 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT WiIODERATE PRICES. 


ESTERBROOK4 Ce 


They have all the 


FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


schools throughout the United States. 
NEW YORK. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 IQvorks. Camden, N. 


— 


HIS WORK is designed to supply a condensed Manual of Scripture History 
for schools and for family use. It presents the whole subject in one volume, con- 


Bible Study. 
taining the Histories of the Old and New Testaments, with a brief, but fairly complete, 


A SMALLER | account of the connecting period. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. To simplify the plan and suit the comprehension of the young, the book is confined 

‘ for the most part to a narrative of leading facts, avoiding critical discussion on t 
IN THREE PARTS : hand and theological exposition on the other. The Notes are intended chiefly for the 
pe ne rena ph Testaments. | teacher, as the book is meant to be used with, and not at all in place of, the Bible. 
i Banh rote History to A.D. °70. Many of those exquisite stories which are only spoiled by the attempt to repeat them in 
EDITED BY other words are merely referred to, leaving the details to be read in Scripture itself. 


WILLIAM SMITH, D.C. L., LL. D. By this arrangement the general narrative is made much more complete. 


f SMALLER SCRIPTURE HIsToRY 
s-book is invited by the publishers. 


will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. Correspondence with 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Be A sample copy 0 
reference to its use as a clas 


FRANKLIN Square, November, 1891. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical ucts, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


F 
Bariles’ Machinery, 
Lathes for wocd and 


metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Sawa, 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James Russell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


f Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital prine'ples of the Ox 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 

ans cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu- 

ae factured from minerals in the laboratory. The{formula is printed on the label. 


For nearly; thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving! all forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Eapaies Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 


and as a Preventive of Consumption. It restores, and sustains in 
vigor, Ment»l and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 

Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 0 
Brain-workers, sent free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) ° e 
from 66 West 25th St. Avoid imitations and substitutes, 


None genuine without this signature printed on the label: tg 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 to $500 cach. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


CAS AND GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
Ia ~Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


 MeINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


INTOSH 


etc. Specialiv adapted 
for vee in J/ndustrial 
and Manual Training 
Schools. Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
6949 RUBY STRERT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


Ceneral Schooij Furnishers, 


3 CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace 
ELECTRICAL, and orders 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEL 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 


JOSEPH LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 


STEE 1) PENS. and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the 0. & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circulat 


ANDREWS M’F’G Pen and Pencil Case. 


Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington Boston. 


Has Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. Only Noise- 
less School Pointer made. Sample, postpaid, 25 cts. 


The only Air-tight Ink Well made Can be easily at- 
tached to any school desk. Sample, postpaid, 25 cts. 


W.A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’ School Furnishers 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


MAGIC 
1 LANTERNS 


and VIEWS for . 


XHIBITIONS, 


Our 3-Wick LAMP, 

Great light. No smoke. A Lime 

Lightthatisquiet. Both lights 

more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bella of Pure Copper and Tin for Charshen 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Forms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti, 


Cifford’s Air-Tight Ink Well. 


chool Pen and Pencil Case. 


Slate and Composition Blackboards, Stand- 
ard School Shades, Etc., Ete. 
Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
61 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


COMPOUND INTERES 


Certificntes 
of the Home 
Savings and 
Loan Association (assets $675,000), double in 
value in seven years. Can be withdrawn with accrued 
interest anytime on 30 days notice, This form of in- 3 


vestment pays nearly three times as well as an ordinary 
savings bank Pamphlet, with highest references, free, 
4. F. NEWHALL, Manager,533 Drexel! Building. Phila. Pa. 


Open to both New Subscribers and Renewals. 


Bes~ ? Gan you afford to be without 


Muitip! 
COPying Device?) of Education, 
AND 


“ The Express Duplicator.’ 


1C-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble, 
Cheapest, simplest, and best apparatus. 
Headquarters for All Manifolding Devices. 
Curculars free of 
©. BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St.. New York, 
Principal supplies to Educational Publishers and 
Teachers of Duplicating Appuratus. 4t 


Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 
Indian Implements of War from any country, 
Scalps, kulls, Stono, Bone or Wood I¢ols or Carvings, 


Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones 


works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Mineral 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia, Journal of Education, 


Australia, and the Usited States. Correspondence 


solicited, 
NATHAN JOSEPH & CoO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Val. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 


Ca . BELLS. 


factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


CHOOL OFFICERS 
CAN SECURE THE 
“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 
THROUGH THE 


NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 SOMERSET. St., Boston. 


if 


(= 


$2.50 Journal of Education, $2.50 
| AND 
Review of Reviews, - - 2.00 Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
—— Magazine, - - - - - 2,00 
BOTH FOR $3.85. $4.50 
BOTH FOR $3.25. $4.50 


——— |form the pregress of the world in politics, social 

Curiosities Both Ancient and Modern, |reforms, the arts and sciences, giving to its 
readers information concerming the leading | 

events of the day, and following with intelligent 


Stone Arrow espoints, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars,|interest the movement of contemporary his- 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, tory. 


$2.50 STANDARD MAGAZINES. 
Quarterly Registry of Cur- ag 
rent History, | Journal of Education 
| AND 
BOTH FOR $2.75. $3.50 Harper’s Magazine, both for $5.25 


a place occupied by.no other publication. It 
is strictly unbiased by any political, social, or re- 
—— ligious partisan feeling. It covers all countries 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis-/and every department of news. It contains bio- 
“ graphical sketches and portraits of important 
Established | hersonages. It is “ Current History.” 


The Review of Reviews gives in condensed | An illustrated Monthly Magazine. The only 


ublication of its kind in the world. Popular- 
izing the subjects of geographical matter, and 
giving a complete record of the world’s progress 
and development every month. It is just the 
thing that every Teacher needs to keepin touch 
with the advancing and changeful times. 


5.75 
4.65 
5.45 
6.25 


Century,- - - - 
Seribner’s, - - - ‘ 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Popular Science Monthly, 


The Quarterly Register of Current History fills 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHERMERHORN A CO. 


COUCH 


Has not yielded to the various rem- 
edies you have been taking. It 
troubles you day and night, breaks 
your rest and reduces your strength. 
Now try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
before the bronchial tubes become 
enlarged or the delicate tissues of 
the lpngs sustain fatal injury. As 
an anodyne and expectorant, this 
preparatior has no equal. It soothes 
the irritated membrane, promotes 
expectoration, and induces repose. 
The worst cough 


Can Be Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Dr. 
J. G. Gordon, Carrol Co., Va., writes: “I 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my. practice, 
and pronounce it to be unequaled as a rem- 
edy for colds and coughs.” 


“After the grippe—cough. This was my 
experience —a hacking, dry cough, with an 
incessant tickling in the throat, keeping me 
awake nights, and disturbing the household. 
I tried a great number of ‘cough-cures,’ but 
they gave me only temporary relief. At last 
I coneluded to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and before I had used half a bottle, I had 
my first all-night sleep. I continued to im- 
prove, and now consider myself cured.” — 
A. A. Sherman, Coeymans, N. Y. 


By Using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, many have been 
saved from fatal illness. 

E. D. Estabrooks, Canterbury, N. B., says: 
“In the winter of 1859 I was a surveyor of 
lumber in Sacramento, Cal. Being consid- 
erably exposed, I took a bad cold accom- 
panied with a terrible cough. I tried several 
remedies, but they failed to cure me, and it 
was thought I was going into a decline. On 
the advice of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and less than half a bottle 
completely cured me.” 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Agents Wanted. 


a AGENTS send for How I Made a 
House and Lot in One 

year. Our copyrighted methods free to all 

0 desiring a Home, or business change. $75 
mee to $100 Monthly, Teachers and Ladies find 
Dig pay for spare hours. TREASURY PUR- 
CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 


AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


If you are selling books, get our terms before or- 
dering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties 


“ SAMANTHA “¥ 92° BRETHREN ” 


isahummer. OUTFIT FREE. Try us. 
H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 


“PD @ Cor 


ANTED, a shrewd, honest business man able 1o 

introduce and sell in his locality the above arti- 
ele, to the merits of which the editor of this paper 
can attest Steady employment and good pay given. 
Address as above, giving age, experience, and refer- 
ence. Send 2 cent stamp for terms. eow 


AGENT make 100 PERCEAT and win $748 CASH Prises 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, N. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


WANTED, 
Male teachers for Winter Schools to begin in Novem: 
ber and December, to continue three or four months. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Bostor- 


INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 days. 
Never returns. No purge. No Salve o 
suppository. Remedy mailed free. Address 
———_—. J. H. RegvEs, Box 3290, NewYork City, N.Y. 


8 East 14th 
NEW YORK. 
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Luiauton, Fall River, Mass.: Manual|out of doors and do their work better than the best of 

“ = , the third mode of expressing thought to|them has no right to marry unless she has money enough 

“ school curriculum,—through forms represented and |in her own right to employ a skilled housekeeper to carry 
ings produced. out her orders. 

Dear graduates, cooking is the alphabet of your happi- 

ness. I do not hesitate to affirm that this republic, great 

A TALK WITH GIRL GRADUATES. as her necessities are in many directions, sonia cooks 

—_— more than allelse. The salvation of the national stomach 

Pad one. wonaad * depends upon them. We are a nation of dyspeptics, and 

i Americans are dyspeptics because they eat the wrong 


[The following is selected from the Housekeepers’ Weekly. It foods, badly cooked, which they drown in ice-water. 


has too many good points not to be read by every senior in high| They are dyspeptics because our women don’t know the _ 
school and academy. | rudiments of their business, and resign their kitchens into 
Dear Graduates.—I don't know what it is to be a|the hands of incompetent servants, of whom they are 
[Written for the JouRNAL.] graduate myself. I never went to school after I was fif-|@fraid, and whose impudence they frequently endure 
MY BOY. ae and I never learned anything at school after I was through sheer helplessness. Be cooks first, and anything 
— twelve. Not being a graduate, the world having been | You please afterwards. On you posterity waits. 
BY GRORGE W. WENOTER. my university, you girls can probably teach me nara ap 


My boy, the favorite in my school, and osophies I never heard of, yet I am asked to give 


Journal of Education. 


4 WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THB 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): §1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


CUD. 


ia first in light, you advice ! 
t es ick of sight ; 
Bat labors long upon : boo ha I want to ask you a few questions. : 
Do you really know anything thoroughly well? Are 


While others leap up rugged ways 
Ard follow swiftly where I lead, 
He seems to find no joy in speed ; 

But lost within a tangled maze 


Of interlacing thoughts and dreams 
He follows slowly far behind. 
Bat somehow the next morn I find 
The boy is with us, and there gleams 


A wider vision from his eyes, 
A light, not like a flashing star, 
Bat like the glory that afar 
Proclaims the morning up the skiee. 


you mistress of your own language Can you speak it} ‘ Where’s Cud?” 

purely and musically, or do you torture sensitive ears by} ‘‘Sulkin’,” and the old man, under the apple tree, 
talking through your noses with slovenly enunciation ?|whom I had thus cheerily addressed crossed his leg over 
Do you write legibly, or has a distinct chirography been|the other knee for a change and rammed his bradawl 
beneath your notice? Do you sign your name so they |into the bit of harness which he was mending, with a deal 
who run may read, or does it require an expert to de-/unnecessary energy. There were not many apples on 
cipher it? I ask feelingly. I’ve been an editor just one|that particular tree, and what there were would have 
year and a half, during which time [ have gone more or|served only as counters for a primary class in arithmetic, 
less mad over more atrocious chirography than I dreamed |for other value had they none. There was not one single 
possible in a nation of alleged universal education. The|leaf left on it. They lay dry and sodden under the 
number of women who can’t or won’t write their own| gooseberry bush where the fall winds had blown them, 
That so few women charm/and the rain had flattened them down. Force of habit 
seemed the only reason for ‘Uncle Dave's” select- 
ing that spot on which to invert his bucket and pro- i . 


I know not what my boy hath seen, 
Nor by what devious ways he came 
To heights he knows not how to name, 
The foot-hills of the Mount Serene. 


names clearly is shamefal. 
by refinement of speech tells a sad story of illiterate 
homes and culpable teachers. 

Can you write an intelligent letter, spelled and punctu- 


ceed as in multiplication,—pardon me, I should have 
— ated properly throughout,—such a production as you/said, to improvise a seat and begin his daily task of 


Dr. A. A. Miner, Boston: The child and the teacher| would not be ashamed to have picked up in the street or}mending some defective tool or farm apparel, this time 
are the only essentials of a school. read aloud in a court-room? If not, you may know|the joining of two fragments of a broken tug. 
G. Srantey Haz: Education is the one thing in something of ancient history and decline Latin verbs, but} ‘‘ My old horse is a master one to go,” he remarked, 


which men of all sects, parties, ranks, or races now agree. | YOU are an awful failure in English. holding his work up for my inspection. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


s . ; Can you keep accounts? No. Then all your geome-|to a rock in the garden. The rock wouldn't budge. I 
ure. Wa, Bh Bracs, Madison, Wis. : When teach- just spoke to Dick, and bing! he was half way down to 
ers cease to study it is time for them to quit the pro- 


fession. 


Supt. A. B. Potann, Jersey City, N. Y.: Books 
should tempt the pupile, by their close proximity, to con- 
sult them. 


Quiet Osserver, Pittsburg Commercial Gazette: It 
is the discipline of West Point and not the studies that 
makes soldiers. 


Supr. Wm. H. Maxwett, Brooklyn: It is not a hard- 
ship, in the majority of cases it is a benefit, for children 
to remain out of school until they are over six years 
of age. 


Ara Cusuman, Auburn, Me.: It is not true that 
brainy pupils will do ‘their work less thoroughly because 
they do a great deal, nor that it will be better done if 
they do but little. 


Supr. W. J. Cuarr, North Dakota: The county su- 
perintendent should make the county a unit in the excel- 
lence and advancement of its schools, and in every eda- 
cational interest. 


F. Louis Sotpan, St. Louis Normal School : Every 
case of bungling teaching means the dissatisfaction of a 
number of parents, a partial loss to the schools of public 
esteem, and a waste of money and effort. 


Prin. Ina M. Cranack, Kansas City, Mo.: Time, 
the quality and quantity of facts presented, the methods 
of presentation, the motives, the pleasure or displeasure 
experienced, are but conditions for mental exercise, the 
field for the teacher’s labor, and determine the kind and 
*xtent of mind growth. 


try won’t avail’you in facing a hard and practical world. 
Have you a practical knowledge of physiology and 


mechanism and the laws by which it is governed? Have 
you been taught to stand in awe of your own stomach ? 
Have you learned what foods you can digest and what 
you can’t? Do you realize that a sound mind is only 
possible in a sound body? Do you wear such clothing as 
gives perfect freedom to vital organs? If not, your 
teachers have neglected to impress upon you the most 
important of all knowledge,—the knowledge of yourself. 

Can you earn your own living? If not, dear grada- 
ates, it seems to me that your lives so far have been 
thrown away, and the sooner you begin again the better. 

There are exceptional men and women who are a law 
unto themselves, to whom schools and universities are 
more or less of a nuisance. These people have rare 
talents, are to be given their heads and let alone. Sooner 
or later they work out their own salvation in their own 
way, and the world is the gainer. The general average 
of human beings stand upon a commonplace plane, and if 
they don’t do commonplace daties well they fail to fulfill 
their destiny. 

Taking it for granted, therefore, that many of you 
graduates do not feel called upon to startle the world 
with the corruseations of genius, that you are going home 
to be a comfort to fond parents, let me ask whether you 
are good housekeepers. Can you cook? If not, in the 
name of common sense, of the man you propose to marry, 
of the friends who may visit you, of an innocent posterity, 
don’t rest until you have learned the business of almost 
every woman’s life, which is to keep house well and 


economically. The woman who can’t turn her servants 


hygiene? Did you ever study your own wonderful|at his heels. 


headed, little girl from the doorway. 
father burned up his dime novel.” 


the wall, with this whiffletree a clanking along endways 


Broke the tug an’ the chain too.” 
‘Speaking of chains,” I said, as soon as I could ob- 


tain a hearing, “that’s what I want of Cud; to help me 
with a measuring chain up along the water works line. 
Can you spare him for an hour or two?” 


“Oh, you are running lines are you? I heard there 


were to be some sort o’ waterpower rigged up on the 
brook. Yes, you can have him if you can find him. I 
dunno where he is,” and he resumed his work with an in- 
difference that was too prominent to be real. 


“Cud’s up watching the beans,” piped up a shock- 
“He’s mad cos 


“There, that'll do, sissy,” and the old gentleman 


looked annoyed. Then seeming to feel that he was ina 
false position, he added : 


“ Fact is, that boy’s givin’ me a world o’ trouble. He 


ain’t no kin of ourn, an’ when his folks died I sort 0’ took 
him in to keep from him goin’ to the poorhouse and sich. 
His work just about pays for his keep,—I bain’t no fault to 
find with that,—but he’s a turrible hand at schoolin’. 
Couldn’t git him to go to school, no how. Said he was 
too old ; fact was, we only had a school for the toddlers, 
any how, and the girl who kept it, Dan Chapman’s next 
eldest, didn’t know so very much arter all. 
you know, is school agent, and got the agency a pur- 
pose to put her in somewhere. 
knew, that boy had got to readin’ dime novels! 
When a boy does that he’s pretty low down. So I got 
hold of his last one and made kindlin’ of it. He ain't 
got over it yit.” And he jammed his awl into the leather 


But Dan, 


Well, the next I 


“T hitehed him { 
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which he was holding between his knees, giving me an|the nearest light twinkled far down the valley a good five 
opportunity to escape before I was made a receptacle for 


any more confidences. 


Now, I rather liked Cud,—short for Cuthbert,—what I one night decided in my own mind where the dam was to 
had seenof him. Inmy work of locating a line for running] be, across the brow of a fall at the end of a narrow gorge, 


the pipes for the waterworks, which were to supply mountain 


water to the village inthe valley, miles away, hehad been of |against the ponderous thrust of the walled up water. 


considerable assistance. He had come over to investigate 
my doings, with boyish inquisitiveness, and had shown 
such brightness of comprehension that I had made use of 
him and his axe in bushing out the line and some other 
matters where two pairs of eyes were better than one. 
Meanwhile, where was he? Young shock-head said he 
was “ watching the beans.” Beans had been pulled long 
ago, hence he must be near their stacked remains. Ah, 
yes! up in yonder field were a number of objects as 
much like a group of Indian tepees as anything, and be- 
yond was a herd of cattle grazing on what was left of the 
grass. Even as I looked a wild-looking young cow raised 
her head, gazed fixedly at the stacks as though struck 
with an idea, and started for them in a bee line. Be- 
fore she was within forty yards of them a light streak 
shot out through the air in a curve and struck her on the 
nose with a rap that sent the missile glancing upward for 
several yards. Down went her head, up went her heels, 
and back to the herd she went with a gallop. Evidently 
Cud was a good shot with a bow and arrow, and it saved 
him much running. 

Drawing near, I found that he had spread an old horse- 
blanket across between two stacks, to keep off the wind, 
and was evidently busy on the warm and sunny side. 
The grass underfoot was noiseless, and I was looking over 
his blanket before he heard me. When he did, the book 
that he was reading vanished with a flutter, into a dark 
hole in the side of the stack, while a second motion 
plugged the latter up so accurately that for the life of me 
I could not have told, at a glance, where the hole had 
been. 

‘*O, it’s you,” and he looked vastly relieved. ‘You 
won't tell?” glancing a little anxiously yet in the direc- 
tion of his treasure. 

“Not I,” I said, with a laugh. “If you don’t mind, 
though, I should like a look at it. I’m rather fond of 
books myself.” 

“O, its only an arithmetic,” he said, bashfully. 

“A what! ” 

“T never had much chance to learn, you see, so I take 
hold of things when I’m off by myself. I got hold of 
an old ’rithmetiec that didn’t need no slate, an’ have got 
most through it. Won’t you sit down an’ have an’ apple? 
It’s good an’ warm, here,” 

I had some curiosity to see the “’rithmetic that didn’t 
need no slate,’ so I accepted the invitation. Pleased, 
Cud promptly made room for me on the old coat in the 
sunlight, uncovered his storehouse and brought out an 
unusually good apple, also the book. “O, ho!” and I 
laughed outright. 

“Do you know it?” 

“ Well, rather. Why, lad, it is one of the best books 
ever written. James Freeman Clarke, one of Boston’s 
greatest ministers, used to say that he owed much of his 
education to that very book! ”’ for tattered and dogeared 
as it was, I recognized it ata glance as Warren Colburn’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic. 

How the boy’s face did light up at that! 

“TI kinder thought you might have thought ’twas all 
flummididdle for me to be fooling over it by myself.” 

“Not I. Ifyou can do those fractions in your head 
you can do more than I can off hand.” 

“ Fractions?” he asked, wondering, “ Why they ain’t 
hard.” And then I did burst out laughing. 

“ Well, all I can say is, I wish I had learned my arith- 
metic under a bean stack. I should find my work easier 
to-day,” and then I changed the conversation to survey- 
ing and helped him turn the cows out of the field into the 
pasture before he went for his axe. 

Now the problem on which I was at work required a 
decision as to which one of various streams was the fittest 
for the purpose of the company,—the best water, the easi- 
est to dam, the least digging end blasting for the four-foot 
trench,—all of which needed intimate acquaintance with 
the country, so for convenience I was camping out on the 
mountain-side, which was lonely at best, since, save for 


miles away. So Cad’s society was a desideratum. I had 
tiearly completed my survey, however, and just at dusk 


the ragged walls of which would afford good buttresses 


Right in the center of the fall was a mass of rock, and 
the whim seized me to test its firmness. 
“Can we get down there, Cud ?” I asked. 
“Q, yes, easily enough, if you make a bridge. There’s 
an old saw log lodged. Perhaps we can roll ’er in.” 
We could, and did, and with a little guiding got it 
down athwart the passage where the force of the water 
speedily forced it upward on the shelving rock in the 
center. With a short run I was soon over, followed by 
Cud. As I was examining the ledge Cud gave a quick 
shout. He was down on his knees endeavoring to hold 
back the end of the log, which was slowly but surely 
rising over the rock. 
“Get over, quick! scoot! while I hold it!” he yelled, 
quite regardless of what was to become of bim subse- 
quently. It was too late for either of us, A wave slapped 
over the log, and I had just time to catch Cud by the 
collar and draw him back as the slippery tree slid over 
the obstruction and shot. down the fall with a plunge into 
the pool below, over the next pitch, bumping heavily on the 
ledges under it, and with all its bark stripped off it slowly 
drifted, a ghostly streak in the gathering dusk and the 
black and foam-flecked water around the bend. 
Well, this 7s a fix!” 
There was no doubt about that. 
“ We might as well make ourselves at home, Cad,” I 
said, a little grimly, “ and trust that the water won’t rise.” 
I rather expected a whimper or two, to say the least ; 
but Cud did not seem to be made that way. On the con- 
trary, he picked his path over to a cleft in the middle of 
the ledge, hauled out a heap of drift wood from it, and 
began to start a fire. The wood was damp enough, but 
he made it burn whether it would or not, and the blaze 
began to light up the walls of the suilen little caiion in a 
right cheerfu) fashion. Two or three springy limbs were 
carefully laid one side, and presently he wove them into 
a semblance of a seat, which was certainly a great im- 
provement on red granite. 
That night he told me a great deal about himself. 
There was no lack of leisure for it now. It was a wierd 
picture, and must have been striking from below as we 
sat there right in the jaws of the somber gorge, with the 
smooth rippleless rush of the stream bending over the 
brow of the fall on either side flashing in the glow of the 
flame from the hissing, streaming fire, the damp logs of 
which stewed in the heat audibly, in spite of the hoarse, 
wet wash and roar that surged solemnly upward from the 
ledge below, pregnant with river mist and night. 
“T want to be somebody ” ; that was the burden of his 
story ; and he did not add, as so many would have done, 
“but I haven't any chance.” On the contrary, the same 
pluck which he had thus far shown gleamed through all 
the talk. He meant to make the chance as soon as he 
saw his way. Fatherless, motherless, well-nigh friendless, 
he could well believe that he had seen his worst days, 
since the future could hardly contain sadder ones than the 
pasthad buried. He told me, voluntarily, about the “dime 
novels,” resting his head upon my knee as he poked the 
fire thoughtfully. ‘I didn’t see no fun in school read- 
ing; "twas just the same old thing, over ’n over. One 
day we’d read a while about something we'd read half a 
year ago with another marm,—that was at my old school, 
you know, years ago,—and we got just sick of the tread- 
mill of it, like a dog in a churn, never gettin’ anywhere ; 
fust reader, third reader, fourth reader, dryer’n chips, the 
whole of em. So Bill Holt he brought along a novel in 
his pocket to read at recess, * just to take the taste out,’ 
he said. It didn’t amount to much, after all, but was 
more fun than the reader, anyhow. Pretty flat, though, 
the whole of it. Then Bob Riley brought another, a 
twenty-five center; and that one, I tell you, was prime ! 
we'd got most a quarter way through it, readin’ by turns 


The Journal of October 29 contained a Thanksgiving 
Exercise by Annie Isabel Willis. 


at recess, when the teacher got hold of it, and that was 
the last we see of that. But I just hankered arter that 
book. Then mother died, an’ I,—I had ter come away,’ 
—his voice quivered a little, but he kept steadily on; «] 
met Bob one day, and traded four muskrat skins for g 
copy of it that he said he’d get,—prime ones too. It wag 
over two months before I got it; and I hadn’t reaq 
more’n through what we'd read before, and two or three 
chapters beyond, when that went up, too. If I only knew 
how it come out! ” 

“What was it about?” I asked, half laughing, per. 
haps to keep away a very different feeling. 

‘Oh, it was all ever so long ago, about a feller who 
had just got back from the wars, an’ his own father didn’t 
know him till he fell down wounded after a tunniment, 
An’ he was carried off and taken prisoner by a feller with 
an awful jaw-breaking name, and a knight led an army 
to take the castle where he was prisoner; and,—that’s 
just where it stopped !” 

“ Tvanhoe!” I shouted, in amaze. 

“That's the name! Say, did you ever read it? How 
did it come out ?” 

Poor Cad! Walter Scott, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Hawthorne were not read in his school under country 
culture. Even now it is only the best of our city schools 
that have become emancipated from the thraldom of the 
scrap-book pretense to literature, cut short before real in- 
terest can be awakened. Then and there, w'th the fire- 
light flickeringly lighting up his eager face, I told him 
the rest of that wonderful tale of the days of old, for I 
knew it almost by heart The fire died low, yet even the 
chill of that wintry night was not enough to smother the 
longing in his eyes for more and more; and daylight 
flashed among the birches on the ridge above before I 
finished my draught upon my memory. With the daylight 
came action. 

“Say, if we can sling that measurin’ chain around that 
stump, and if you hold it tight, I reckon I kin climb along 
it,” said Cud, as coolly as though it was a hayeock across 
which he proposed to swing, instead of certain death if 
link or hand should yield. I hesitated, bat there seemed 
no other way. The lassoing of the stump was easy 
enough. Finally, we tried it. As the lad hung there, 
back downward above the black, arrowy flood, my very 
heart stood still. It seemed a year of time, yet it 
was less than thirty seconds before, with a yell of triumph, 
he stood erect and safe upon the ledge above. For the 
rest, it was simply the bending of a pliant birch and a 
more or less monkey-like climbing thereof by an exceed- 
ingly stiff-legged and rheumatic young man. 

My work in that valley was done, but I was not done 
with Cad. Nor do I intend to be for some years to 
come. But I doubt if he ever has an hour of such de- 
light in all his life again equal to the one in which he un- 
packed at Christmas time that set of Walter Scott. 


LYCEUM TALKS.—(1I/1.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[See JouRNAL of Oct. 1.] 

The negative has a comparatively easy time in a dis- 
cussion. It is not the post of honor; comparatively little 
is expected, but if he prevents the affirmative from win- 
ning, he may be placed in charge of a question at some 
future time. There is little prospect of his being given 
the charge of a question until he has shown himself skill- 
ful in preventing a victory coming to some skillful op- 
ponent. 

The affirmative seeks to win, to convince, to enlist the 
audience. The negative seeks to prevent as much of this 
as possible. If he prevents any one of these, he is to be 
congratulated ; if he prevents all of them, his triumph is 
complete as far as it goes, and he is sure to be given an 
opportunity to try the affirmative. 

The first aim of the negative is to thwart the purpose 
of the affirmative to win the audience. If, by some 
brilliant dash, some incidental reference, some very short 
story, he can get the laugh on his opponent in the first 
two minutes, he need give no further thought to that. 
Never wait to the close for the laugh on the affirmative, 
provided you are sure to get it, but woe to the negative 


“The Story of Thanksgiving Day,” for little folks, as 


that attempts it and fails. If you try to break his hold 


one or two outlying farms like the one jast referred to, told by Lizzie M. Hadley, will appear in the next issue. and do not do it, he has a tenfold stronger grip upon your 
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hearers, and they are steeled against you. Unless you| Perception is the power or art of “catching on.” It is 


G.—Perhaps a woman’s soul aspires and not creates.—Mrs. 


are morally sure that you can do it, try other tactics, |this that the teacher needs for his own work, — it is this | Browning. 
complimenting him and his argument, and win to your-|that he is to develop in his pupils. As the phrase “to 
self some of the sympathy that has gone to him. Break|catch on” is slang, we would withdraw it but for the 


his hold, if possible ; if not, use it. 


authority of the late James Russell Lowell that language 


If, however, you have made the mistake of trying tolis « slanguage.” In place of that shied Tet ‘ab elit 


break his hold and have failed, then be heroic and defy |tute the idea of an introduction. 


Comparatively few 


them, and assume that they will not accept the trath, people know how to accept an introduction to any one 
that they dare not, and thus rob him of the credit of| There is a vast difference in people in this regard. Seu 
having won anything worth the winning. Remember | know almost everybody they have ever met, some know 
that your whole business is to prevent his triumph, and | almost ncbody. This difference is not accidental. It is 


you have three ways open to you,—take the audience 
from him, take the audience with him, or leave him a 
valueless prize. 

Whatever course you choose, do not give much time to 
it. The audience must not suspect your purpose. Your 
business is supposed to be the thwarting of his effort to 
convince them. D» not make the ordinary blunder of 
trying to meet all his arguments. Select not more than 
three of his points, and take the strongest three, that you 
can overthrow. You must do thoroughly what you under- 
take, and your success will depend upon how near you 
come to taking his strong arguments for demoralization. 

Your final effort, your crowning glory, is to prevent 
the success of his appeal for enlistment. He will prob- 
ably be shrewd enough not to make his great effort in this 
direction until the closing address, so that you will have 
no opportunity to divert his appeal. If that be his plan, 
you must forestall it by detecting what line he will take 
and divesting it of its effectiveness. 

Do not aim at toomuch. If the affirmative is a master 
of his art, he will have so framed the question,—it is his 
privilege to frame it,—will have won the people so com- 
pletely, have stated his arguments so convincingly, and 
appealed to them so fervently, that you cannot prevent 
his success. If it is apparent that he is to carry every- 
body with him, then keep out of his way; i. ¢., do not 
pay a premium upon being run over, but so present your 
side as to show high appreciation of the masterly way in 
which he overshadows otherwise great objections. Ina 
word, keep your mind upon yourself, upon your relation 
to the audience, but let no one suspect by any word or 
manner that you ever thought of self. 

A word with other than the leading disputants.—Jf 
you are not honored with the first place on either side, 
do not assume a leading place; do not make a great 
effort; do not try to win the audience; make no appeal 
to them unless you have special excuse therefor. It is in 
poor taste to assume leadership, however brilliant you 
may be, unless it is expected of you. Your privilege is 
to make a single new argument or to attack an argument 
as brilliantly as you can. You may distance every other 
speaker in this field if you can. It is in poor taste to 
improve upon an argument already made, though any 
facts that will strengthen it are in order. In a word, it 
is your privilege to be a scout, a sharpshooter, a cavalry- 
man, or an artilleryman, but you are not to manage a 
campaign until you are invited. Win promotion by mer- 
itorious service, bat not through presumption. The 
beauty of a debate is its good taste, courtesy, and skill, as 
well as its power. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


PERCEPTION. 

Perception, conception, and apperception, with the at- 
tendant pereept, concept, and appercept (?) have been 
ruthlessly handled by their friends. Many a teacher has 
been well-nigh ruined by the effort to understand what 
these psychological terms mean to him in his work. 
Thousands of pages upon the percept and concept have 
been recently written which have done anything but aid 
the perception, conception, and apperception of the 
teachers who have read. The great need is so much of 
each of these subjects so clearly put that the teacher will 
ever after know how to simplify and intensify the per- 
ception, conception, and apperception of every pupil. 

What is perception? The books talk in a learned way 
of the perception of time, space, etce., of the birth, 


an art that one studies consciously or unconsciously. In 
the former case the man looks the new acquaintance 
squarely in the face, in the eye; asks his name over 
again; but pays no attention to the dress. Ina word, 
he knows the man as well as he can under the circum- 
stances. 

This fairly illustrates the way in which every pupil, 
every learner as to that matter, should approach every 
new object, every idea, every new thought. He should 
acquire the habit of looking it squarely, kindly in the 
face, in the eye even. He should learn what he does not 
know of it at the first presentation. This will give him 
a percept, but not a concept. This is perception, but it 
is not conception nor apperception. 


A SUGGESTION FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


BY CLAUDINE M. MILLINGTON. 


In getting up school entertainments, teachers are often 
at a loss for something that will give every pupil a part 
to perform. The following plan will be found excellent 
for this purpose ; 

Ask the pupils to bring sentiments on a certain subject, 
from every source possible; then let the teacher arrange 
the sentiments in the form of a dialogue or a discussion. 
This will not be easy, but will require time, thought, and 
patience. 

In the high school, Passaic, N. J., the topic suggested 
was “ Man and Woman,” and the pupils brought innum- 
erable quotations,—more than could be used. 

The exercise arranged by the teacher represents a dis- 
cussion between boys and girls as to the relative merits 
and attractiveness of man and woman, ending in the 
agreement that each completes the other, and that they 
are not “ like to like, but like in difference,” 

If the sentiments are delivered with expression and 
wigor, they will prove very entertaining. When there 
are not enough boys, any one may recite more than one 
sentiment. 


Boy.—First came man, and woman after him; and she has been 
after him ever since. 
Girl —Man was not formed to live alone.— Byron. 
B.—Solitude is essential to man.— De Quincey. 
G.—In a solitary state, no creature is more timid; in society, 
none more bold. 
G.—The soul’s armor is never well set to the heart unless a 
woman’s hand has braced it.— Ruskin. 
B.—I wish that Adam had died with all his ribs in his body.— 
Boucicault, 
G.—The world was sad!—the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed,—till woman smiled.— Campbell. 
B.—Man is the lord of creation. 
G.—The lords of creation men, we call, 
And think they rale the whole ; 
Bat they’re much mistaken, after all, 
For they’re under woman’s control. 
G.—Man is supreme lord and master 
Of his own ruin and disaster.—Massinyer. 
B.—This record will forever stand, 
Woman, thy vows are traced in sand. —Byron. 
B.—Inconstancy, thy name is woman.— Byron. 
G.—O inconstant man! How well you promise! 
How well you deceive ! — Otway. 
B.—O frailty, thy name is woman.—Shakespeare. 
G.—O man! thon feeble tenant of an hour!—Byron. 
B.—An honest man is the noblest work of God.— Pope. 
G.—Man is a vagabond, both poor and proud. — Shakespeare. 
G.—Man is a two-legged animal without feathers.— Plato. 
G.— Woman is the divinest of God's cceatures, —Haggard. 
G@,—Woman is the crown of creation.— Herder. [ speare. 
B.—There’s not one man in twenty will praise himself. —Shake- 
G.—A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 
B.—A woman’s will dies hard. —Mrs. Browning. 
B.—Fit the same intellect to a man and it is a bow-string; toa 


growth, and development of the power, and they woman, and it is a harp-string. 
illustrate it in specific instances, but classifications and 
definitions are of little avail to a perplexed teacher. 


G.—Women have more imagination and heart than men. 
B.—Bat when did woman ever yet invent ?—[ Tennyson. 


G.—All the reasoning of men is not worth one sentiment of 
woman.— Voltaire. 
G@.—The inventive powers of man are divine, and also his stu- 
pidity is divine.—De Quincey. 
B.—Girls have curious minds and fain would know the end of 
everything.—Mrs. Browning. 
B.—O, woman, lovely woman! nature made thee to emper man. 
— Young. 
B.—And yet believe me, good as well as ill, 

Woman’s at best a contradiction still.— Pope. 
B.—For contemplation he and valor formed, 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. —Milton. 
B.—Woman! experience might have told me 

That all must love thee who behold thee. — Byron. 
B.—O woman, in thy hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, — Scott. 
B.—Yet seen too oft, familiar with thy face, 

We first pity, thea endure, then embrace. — Pope. 
B.—For woman is not undeveloped man, 

Bat diverse; could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, bat like in difference, 

Yet in the long years must they liker grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height 

She, mental breadth. 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words,— Tennyson. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
VENTILATE! VENTILATE!! VENTILATE!!! 


NEVER antagonize a pupil if it can be avoided. 
Every child should have a pen-wiper, and use it. 
OssERVE the proprieties of life in the schoolroom. 


Loox into the pupils’ desks occasionally and see if 
they are orderly. 


OBEDIENCE is highly important, but if secured through 
coercion there are limitations to its value. 


Tue cry is for a uniform scale in the making of maps 
for the geographies. This is impracticable, but possibly 
they might all be brought into one or other of two scales. 


Ir is useless to try to introduce manual training with- 
out any added expense, it is folly to insist upon too 
much in the plant. Generous support and judicious 
economy should go hand in hand. 


A TIMELY TOPIC.—CLEARING HOUSES. 


Two of the leading national banks of America have 
recently failed,—the Garden City of Philadelphia and 
the Maverick of Boston. A few facts connected with 
the failure of the latter can be profitably emphasized in 
schools at this time. It is a significant fact that the 
clearing-house rather than the United States bank author- 
ities discovered the condition of things in the first place, 
and protected business interests in the second place. To 
many intelligent readers the name “ clearing house” has 
little significance, and the public impression is that, as in 
olden times, the government must furnish the guarantee 
for the proper conduct of national banks, and be the con- 
trolling force in preventing general financial disaster. 

What is the “ clearing-house”? In each large city all 
the banks, and sometimes other reliable banking institu- 
tions, have a central office, under the direction of a com- 
mittee selected by the representatives of these institutions, 
where at the close of business hours each day all the 
accounts of the banks with each other are settled by the 
payment of balances only. 

Without a clearing-house, each of Boston’s hundred in- 
stitutions would have to send each day to the other ninety- 
nine and collect the checks on those institutions presented 
that day; and each would, of necessity, pay in cash all 
that was demanded of it, aggregating, for instance, $200,- 
000, thoagh it might possibly receive in return from these 
same banks a Jarger sum. Aclerk from each bank takes 
all its checks upon the other banks to the clearing-house ; 
all are arranged, recorded, cancelled, and at the close 
each bank pays, or is paid, the balance due or required. 
The checks that a bank takes to the clearing house are 
styled creditor exchanges, while all its own checks found 
there are debtor exchanges. If a bank's creditor ex- 
changes are in excess, it is for the day a “ creditor bank,” 
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and receives its balance; if the reverse is true, it is a 
“debtor bank,” and must pay the balance. 

So long as a bank is in good and regular standing in 
the clearing-house, its credit is secure, for it watches the 
financial reliability of the banks with greater care than 
the government examiners. In the case of the Maverick 
Bank of Boston, for illustration, the official bank exam- 
iner whose business it was to know definitely the financial 
ttanding of every national bank, did vot know, or know- 
ing, was induced to suppress the information which he 
should have given regarding its condition. The president 
of the Winthrop National Bank, a member of the Clear- 
ing-House Association, had his suspicions aroused as to 
the Maverick’s condition, and in confidence breathed 
them to the president of the Commonwealth Bank, who 
was a member of the clearing house committee; and 
although every pressure was brought to bear on him by 
the bank officers to prevent his acting in the matter, he 
proceeded at once to demand satisfactory evidence of the 
bank’s condition, and not receiving it, the Maverick was 
summarily excluded from the clearing-house. The action 
was justified by the subsequent revelation that the Mav- 
erick was insolvent, the deficit being more than $2,000,000. 


As it did the largest banking business in Boston, the 
active business men having more than $8,000,000 tied up 
by the closing of its doors, a panic and a general crash 
would have been inevitable, as all of the checks drawn on 
the Maverick would have been protested, and the houses 
required to re-pay instantly all that they represented, but 
for the fact that in this emergency the clearing-house 
assumed the responsibility of paying all these checks, so 
that there was scarcely a ripple of excitement where there 
might otherwise have been wide-spread disaster. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT A MAP. 


Many pupils use maps year after year without under- 
standiug their true significance, and how properly to read 
them. A few questions like the following may help to a 
better understanding : 

1. Whatisamap? A plan? A chart? 

2. What is a picture? How does it differ from a 
map? 

3. Can one have a picture and a map of the same 
place ? 


What represents the map on the paper ? 
. What kinds of maps are there ? 

How many have you in your book? 
What are hachures ? 

. What is a contour map ? 

. Which is the best kind of maps ? 

. Why is color used in some maps? 


11. What country makes the best maps ? 

12 Do captains of ships use maps or charts? Why? 
13. What do you mean by scale on a map? 

14. What do the curved lines on the map show? The 


straight lines ? 

15 What is the use of dots’ Asterisks ? 

16. Why are the shore lines crooked ? 

17. How are elevations shown on a political map ? 

18. Can you tell in looking at a map which way the 
rivers flow ? 

19. How are railroads indicated ? 

20. How are canals indicated? Should the imagina- 
tion be used when one looks at a map ? 

21. Is the map the real country, or a few lines used to 
represent the country ? 

22. Is position one of the important points shown on 
a map? 

23. What else is shown ? 

24. What error appears on a Mercator map ?—Gold- 
thwaite’s Geographical Magazine. 


TWELVE VOYAGES. 
BY 4. F. M. 


IIT. It was one of the brightest and sunniest voyages 
in our history. From the brilliant wedding on St, Valen- 
tine’s Day until late in April there was feasting and 
gayety in the bride’s home. Then the young couple 
sailed for the new home. Their hearts were full of hope 
and joy. First eame a sea voyage. They reached a 
large port, and the princess tarried here while her hus- 


band hastened on in advance to see that all was ready 
for a splendid reception. Then camea trip through fairy- 
land. Up the beautiful river the boat sailed. Now it 
passed through broad stretches of fields and meadows, 
green and bright with the May freshness and bloom ; 
now between frowning beights and under the shadow of 
ledges and cliffs. At every town and village there were 
gathered crowds to see and to give greetings. Learned 
men made speeches of welcome, and peasants sang their 
gladdest songs So the bright, happy hearted girl came 
to her castle home, that palace, still, after three centuries, 
guperb in its ruins.” We may see the royal arms 
of her native land carved over the entrance to the garden 
which her young husband so proudly gave her and which 
was the scene of many a brilliant merry-making. Here 
we leave them before the future grows confused and dark 
and before the sorrows begin to multiply. 


IV. Close to the seashore stands a beautiful castle. Its 
tower, built of cream colored stone, rises more than a hun- 
dred feet above the bright, blue water. Gardens and 
groves form a fit setting and stretch far along the coast. 
Nature and art have done much to make this a home 
toward which thoughts must ever turn with fond remem- 
brance and longing. 

On the day fixed for the beginning of this voyage, a 
dozen steamers were anchored in the harbor and many 
boats, big and little, filled the bay and lined the shores. 
Bands were playing, guns were sounding from the frig- 
ates and from the grim fortress three miles away, and 
thousands of people were gathered to watch the departure 
of their friends, the prince and his wife. A boat, can- 
opied in purple and gold, was waiting at the foot of a 
marble stairway that leads frum the castle to the water’s 
edge. I)own these steps came the couple, he, blue-eyed, 
tall, and manly, the lady, brown-haired, dark-eyed, and 
extremely graceful. As the little boat carried them out 
to the waiting steamer, there went with them the love and 
good will of many loyal hearts. Four days laterthe little 
fleet anchored in another harbor, and our noble couple were 
received in a great city where crowds of people honored 
them and the Pope bestowed his blessing upon his faithful 
children. Then, again, one evening as the sun was sink- 
ing behind the hills, they embarked for the long ocean 
journey. After weeks of travel came another landing ; 
again the reception was enthusiastic, again multitudes 
thronged to welcome them. A key, lying on a silver 
salver, was presented to our hero, who in return spoke 
earnest words of promise: ‘I have bid farewell forever 
to my own, my native country, being convinced that the 
Almighty has pointed out to me, through you, the noble 
mission of devoting all my strength and heart to a people 
who, tired of war and disastrous contests, sincerely wish 
for peace and prosperity.” 

City after city welcomed them to the country of their 
adoption. Triamphal arches spanned the roads ; streets 
were carpeted with flowers whose fragrance and beauty 
were everywhere present. 

How could there come to the queen any thought or 
foreboding of fickleness and treachery, the misery of 
civil war, her husband’s ignoblo yet noble death, and the 
long, lonely death-in-life which was to be her portion 
through many years ? 


ANSWERS, 
(See JOURNAL of Oct. 23.] 


I. Richard I. of England, surnamed Coeur de Lion, joined in the 
Third Crusade. After remaining for some time on the island of 
Sicily, he sailed from Messina for the Holy land. Berengaria, a 
French princess to whom he was betrothed, was in another ship 
which, in a heavy storm, fell into the bands of Isaac, king of 
Cyprus. Richard landed, fought and conquered the king, was 
married to Berengaria and resumed his voyage, arriving before 
Acre, which was being besieged by Philip Augustus of France. 


II, Accusations were sent to the court in Spain against Chris- 
topher Columbus, who was on the Island of Saa Domingo. He was 
acoused of dishonesty, injustice, and cruelty, avd of daplicity to the 
king ard queen. Bobadilla was sent out as governor, Colambus 
was tried and sent to Spain in chains, sailing ia October, 1500 
He arrrived at Cadiz, where the wrongs that he had suffered ex- 
cited the people and he was by order of the Queen Isabella set at 
liberty and completely exonerated. 


Prof. S.C. Schmucker of the Indiana 'Pa.) State Normal 
School will write a series of attractive and helpful articles 
upon the things a teacher may reveal to his pupils by 
|taken them into the school yards, along the highways, 
and into the flelds and woods. He isa genius in this art. 


NOVEMBER STARS. 
BY MARY L. SAWYER. 


First show the children the change in position since 
last month of the most familiar groups. Ursa Major 
is at its lowest point, and due north. The Pole Star in 
Ursa Minor, of course, is unchanged, but the other stars 
of this group, forming the Little Dipper, have swung far 
down. Between the two Bears in long coils lies Draco, 
Fig. 1 will show the position of the three groups with 
reference to each other, the principal stars only being 
shown. 


'URSA.MINOR 
é.. 


Fig. 1. 


Follow a curve of fifteen stars for the body of Draco, 
while the irregular square, not quite midway between 
horizon and zenith, forms his head. Look for this square 
in the northwest near the brightest star in that region, 
Vega. The stars marked Band V in Ursa Minor are 
called the Guardians of the Pole, and revolve about the 
Pole Star every twenty-four hours. 

When the Dipper is low in the north look for Cas- 
siopeia directly overhead. Turning now away from 
Polaris to the south, look almost overhead for Androm- 
eda, and below Andromeda, toward the southwest, see 
the great square of Pegasus. We will group these con- 
stellations together, as Alpheratz, the brightest star in the 

——————___ square, is in the head of Andromeda. 


sf The two, as we face the south, will 
: have this shape. This small, bright 
a star marked N will distinguish Peg- 
“e asus from any other 


square in its vicinity, 


ing an and once found, the 
¥ three principal stars in 

' Andromeda, which 

resemble a handle 


© for the square, will 
clearly mark the 
constellation to which they belong. Bright eyes can de- 
tect thirty small stars within the great square of Pegasus. 
But the eastern skies will attract most attention to- 
night. Great Orion, the glory of the winter, the most 
magaificent constellation in the heavens, is rising above 
the horizon, two of his stars, Bellatrix and the splendid 
Betelgeux, already well raised above it. e 

Above Orion is Taurus, red Aldebaran in the ° 
V-shaped Hyades, its most conspicuous star. K @ ®@ 
Test eyesight again by counting the stars in the 
Pleiades, or Seven Sisters, another familiar group belong- 
ing in Taurus. Some people count ten, others only six, 
while the telescope reveals over six hundred stars in this 
beautiful cluster. 

Above and to the right of the Pleiades, and under 
Andromeda, look for Aries, the Ram of the Golden 
Fleece. Facing southeast you will easily trace it. On 
the other side of Milky Way shines Capella, the bright- 
est star, in a splendid pentagon the exact figure of a 
boy’s kite, which cannot fail to attract attention. Capella 
is the most brilliant first magnitude star now visible, and 
close beside it glistens the tiny triangle of the Kids. 
Below the constellation Auriga, in which Capella belongs, 
is Gemini, and its twin stars, Castor and Pollux, have 
just risen, — Castor directly above Pollux and somewhat 
brighter. An immense equilateral triangle is formed by 
the stars, with Polaris and Pleiades. 

About half way between Aldebaran and Cassiopeia, and 


Fig. 2. 


_,|on the opposite side of the Milky Way from Capella, is 


Algol, called by the Arabs the Demon Star. It is the 
principal star in Perseus, but as you look it may fade in 


brilliance, as it is a variable star, and one of the most re- 
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markable of its class. For two days and a half, or 2 
little more, it is a star of the second magnitude, when it 
grows gradually fainter till it fades to a star of the 
fourth magnitude. Remaining in this state for twenty 
minutes it then begins to brighten, and in another three 
and a half hours has again become a second magnitude 
star only to pass again through the same changes. 

Before going indoors we must glance at the western 


CAPELLA 
‘A. 
/ ‘ 
hy 
Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


sky, where Vega rivals Capella in brilliance, and Altair 
shines between two attendants. Above Altair @ @ 
and toward the left is a little diamond-shaped @ 
cluster of faint stars called the Dolphin, © e 
sometimes, too, named Job’s Coffin. 

Far down toward the south-southwest horizon is Fomal: 
haut, in the Southern Fish. It is worth while to take 
pains to find this star, as it is the most southerly first 
magnitude star ever seen in this latitude, and in another 
month it will be invisible at this hour. Let us not forget 
that November is the month for meteors, and on the 
thirteenth we may well afford to lose a few hours of sleep 
for the sake of watching a star shower. 


PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY SARA L. DUNNING. 


On Monday, Nov. 2, 1891, at one o’clock in the after- 
noon an election was held in each of the twenty-one 
schools under the care of the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York City. The question to be decided upon was : 
“ Shall this school salute the nation’s flag every day at 
the morning exercises?” The scholars voted first, the 
teachers next, and the principal last of all. To this end, 


given a piece of paper, called a “ ballot,” folded inside of 
a small envelope. n the ballot was some printing telling 
how the ballot was to be used, and which was very care- 
fully explained to the children. This ballot was taken 
home at night and shown to and read to the parents,—the 
five thousand children of these schools thus each doing a 
great work at home by explaining the “ great privilege 
they were to enjoy” and the “great duty they were to 
perform.” 

There were enrolled in these schools, Oct. 26, 1891, 
5,132 children ; of this number 3,236 were born in four 
English-speaking countries, and 1,896 were born in twelve 
non-English speaking countries, so that sixteen different 
nationalities are represented. Surely it is of no small 
importance to have these little citizens thus trained for 
American citizenship. 

Each child carried a flag, and the enthusiasm with 
which they waved them, sang their patriotic songs, and 
cast their little ballots was something indescribably thrill- 
ing. The salute was in these words : 

** We give our heads and our hearts to our country! 
One country ; one language; one flag!” 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. Who is the newly elected governor of Massachu- 
setts? Of New York? Of Ohio? Give political party 
of each. 

2. How is McKinley most widely known ? 

3. What other principle did McKinley represent in 
the recent election besides protection ? 

4. What proposed amendments were approved by the 
voters of Massachusetts, Nov. 3 ? 

5. What are the principal objections to the payment of 
a poll tax as a qualification for voters ? 

6. What other states beside Massachusetts require a 
similar tax of voters ? 

7. Is the anoual election of a governor and other state 
officers desirable ? 

8. What states beside Massachusetts elect a governor 


9. Who was appointed Nov. 3 as senator from Ver- 
mont to succeed ex-Senator Edmunds ? 

10. By whom was the appointment made, and why ? 
11. Who is the Chilean Minister at Washington ? 

12. Who was elected, Nov. 4, president of Chile for a 
term of five years ? 

13. What charge against Secretary Tracy, in connec- 
tion with the Chilean trouble, has been made by English 
newspapers ? 

14, How has Secretary Tracy answered this charge ? 
15. Was it right for the “ Baltimore ” and other United 
States men of war to receive refugees from Chilean ter- 
ritory? Why? 

16. How many war vessels have we now off the coast 
of Chile? How many on the way? How many more 
which may be sent ? 

17. What has been a hindrance to our government in 
its diplomatic relations with Chile ? 

18. Would it be wise for our government to assume a 
threatening tone toward Chile on account of the attack on 
the “ Baltimore’s”” crew? Give reasons. 

19. What caused the anger of the Tennessee miners 
against their state government ? 

20. In what way are they trying to redress their 
wrongs ? 


ANSWERS. 


1, Russell, Democratic; Flower, Democratic; McKinley, Re- 
publican. 

2. As the author of the McKinley tariff bill, and the advocate 
of protection to American industries. 

8. The principle of the necessity of a sound currency, as opposed 
to the theory of the free coinage of silver upheld by his Democratic 
rival, 

4. That the payment of a poll tax shall not be a pre-requisite for 
voting; and that a majority of the Senate or House shall bea 
quorum for business. 

5. Before election each party is accustumed to pay the poll taxes 
of many of its voters; in this way the restriction becomes not only 
useless but harmful. It is also one form of property qualificatiion. 
Such qualifications were formerly required in many states, but are 
now generally considered out of keeping with our free institutions. 

6. Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, 

7. Answers may differ. 

8. Only one,—Rhode Island. 

9. The Hon. Redfield Proctor. 
10. By Governor Page of Vermont. The Legislature of Ver- 
mont not being in session, it was his duty, under the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution, to make the appointment. 

11. Sefior Montt. 

12, Admiral George Montt, a leading member of the Junta. 

13. The charge of showing partiality to Balmaceda’s party. 

14. By publishing the instructions given by him to the U. S. 
squadron in Chilean waters, in which tho strictest neutrality is 
commanded. 

15. Yee, if they were not criminals, and asked simply for shelter ; 
on the ground of simple humanity. 

16. Two off the Chilean coast; four on the way; three or four 
others available. 

17. The unpopularity of our minister to Chile, Mr. Patrick Egan. 
18. No. We are the stronger nation, and while we maintain our 
rights, we can afford to wait calmly, making due allowance for the 
unsettled state of the Chilean government. 

19. The failure of the legislature to repeal the convict law, under 
which convicts are employed in the mines at very low wages. 

20. They have attacked some of the prisons, released hundreds 
of convicts, and sent them out of the state. 


QUESTIONS ON THE WORKS OF HOLMES. 
BY JAMES ©. BURNS. 


Do you laugh or ery when you read “ September 
Gale?” “The Music Grinders?” “The Height of the 
Ridiculous ”? “ Ballad of an Oysterman” ? 

How does Holmes account for the pudding stones that 
cover Dorchester and Roxbury hills ? 

In what poems do you find the quotations on page 68 
of “ Hawthorne and His Friends ?” 

“ Who spoke, sung, and toasted Dr. Everett on his in- 
auguration 

Which of “The Boys” was a judge of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court? Which was a Congressman ? 

Which two were poets’ Which two were celebrated 
preachers? Which a professor of mathematics ? 

What consolation did the Angel offer to the three 


spirits who were homesick in heaven ? 


What is the sequel to “Grandmother's Story of the 


Battle of Bunker Hill? 


What was Holmes “ just going to say when” be *‘ was 


interrupted?” How long did the interruption last ? 


annually ? 


Who was “ Dorothy Q”’? 


“ What if a hundred years ago 
Those close shut lips had answered No” ? 

‘* Age lends the graces that are sure to please.” 

Is this the prettiest line in “ Rip Van Winkle, M.D.” ? 
Who is the “silent sister ” in “The Voiceless ” ? 
Holmes said to the school children of Cincinnati, “ If 
you will remember me by the ‘Chambered Nautilus,’ 
‘Liviog Temple,’ and the ‘Promise,’ your memories will 
be a monument that I shall think more of than any bronze 
or marble.” 

“ Voiceless ” and ‘Sun and Shadow” are equally good, 
I think. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa, 


207. CHARADE, 

I third my bag to a friend last week, 
The /irst one trimmed with lace, 

She took it down town to carry some things 
(She walks with bewitching grace). 


But second! She’s thoughtless and careless, too, 
For when she returned it to-day, 

’T was whole of the spirits of turpentine, 
You can smell it a yard away. 


2C8. ANAGRAM. 
I remember my school days so well, 
When I wasted my time in play, 
And later, in college, the same thing took place, 
And I idled from day to day. 


At last the professor of whole, one day. 
Let patience, and gave me the rout, 
Said he, ‘‘ You are but a toy man! 
I cannot see what you're about.’’ 


209. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole is composed of 5{ letters, and is a quotation from 
Adelaide Procter’s poems. 

My 7, 42, 2, 59, 54, 9, 43, 6 is very fine. 

My 34, 11, 4, 1, 32, 10 is to represent faintly. 

My 35, 48, 8, 58, 55, 80, 16, 47 was an admiral of the Amer- 
ican navy. 

My 39, 45, 18, 21, 29, 3, 19 is to become obscure. 

My 52, 20, 23, 49, 14 is a place where cheese and butter are 
made. 

My 26, 37, 44, 33, 36, 5 belong to the Indians. 

My 15, 24, 13, 22, 41, 12, 27, 25 is a coward. 

My 56, 51, 28, 31, 40 is a resinous gum. 

My 17, 38, 4, 57, 25 is to teach. 

My 46, 58, 3, 54, 50 is to express contempt by scornful looks 
or words. 


210. ANAGRAM. 

The mail was brought to me to-day, — 
My share was letters three,— 

And on each one (I ask you why ?) 
Cir supper is not you may see. 


211. MissING PROVERB 
John, if you will * * * * mea whistle, I will down the * * * 


and feed the horse for you * * * * * you doit. * * * snow is so 
deep I cannot play, but when the * * * comes out and * * **** 
a while, it will soon leave. 


212. PENTAGON. 


ooo 
ooo 


1. A consonant. 2. A Scotch word signifying ownership. 3. A 
German name. 4. A department of mathematics. 5. Prepared 
to resist the action of fire. 6. Oae of the United States. 7. A staff 


surmounted by a crow. 8. Iee-oak (in anagram). 9, A comical 
A. M. D. 


entertainment, 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR JULY 2. 
194. F-lash, O-range, U-sable, R-ash, T-ravel, H-earth, O-men, 
F-lame, J-aunt, U-eage, L-earn, Y-arrow :—Fourth of Jaly. 
195. Favorite, hatred, calaboose, shaker, mutton, fee, shelf :— 
‘+ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate.’’ 
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197. Carlsbad. 198. Hippodrome, 
199. Bar, car, jar, mar, par, tar, war, far, 
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forty years’ experience, made: ‘If I had my life to live 
over again,’ she said, ‘I should begin it by writing a 
manual on How to be the Parent of a Pupil.’” Let us 
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hope she will write it now. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOY. 12, 1891. 


TECHNICAL schools are increasing rapidly in England. 


In everything teach that which shall be of the greatest 
service to the greatest number for the longest time. 


** AN educational building for the World's Fair, or no 
Educational Exhibit” is the very general sentiment 
among school men. 


Tue press of Pennsylvania is discussing the fact that 
the number of men teaching in the state decreased 211 
last year, and the women increased 643. There are still 
counties in the state in which there are more men than 
women teaching. This is a rare thing in America. 


Aw Epvucationat Buitpinc.—We called attention re- 
cently to the apparent neglect of the cause of education 
at the Columbian Exposition. The Chisago School 
Board, under the lead of Miss Mary F. Burt, has voted 
unanimously to advise the erection of a separate building 
in the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this board that there should 
be a building at the World’s Columbian Exposition devoted excln- 
sively to the educational interest of the country 

Let this be followed promptly by similar votes of all 
city school boards. There should certainly be an educa- 
tional building. 


Nor so Bap —The Springfield Republican tells this 
of ateacher of the Connecticut Valley: “It is really 
amazing how the average parent resents some of the ben- 
efits the city is trying to heap upon her offspring. I say 
her, because nine times out of ten it is some narrow- 
iu nded mother who makes the protest. I am often re- 
minced of a remark which an old teacher, after nearly 


time. ‘The questions to which they replied were these : 
(2) Which are the best buoks for a well educated young man ? 
(3) Which are best for a young man atarting on any one career ? 
About one thousand authors are recommended ia the replies. 
From the one hundred literary dignitaries, the writers received the 
number of votes against their respective names : 


Alfieri, ° 28 De Amicis, 17 
Machiavelli, 28 Stoppani, . 17 
Dante, 27 Ariosto, é 16 
D'Azeglio, . 26 Balbo. ° 16 
Pellieo, 25 Carducci, . 15 
Leopardi, . 23 Goldoni, . 15 
Foscolo, 21 Petrarca, . 15 
Galileo, Cellini, ‘ 14 
Giusti, 20 Tasso, ° ° 14 
Gioberti, . 18 Villari, 14 


Dante’s place in line is a genuine surprise to the aver- 
age American, we suspect. I Promessi Sposi, prob- 
ably gave Manzoni the head of the line. 


Tuer Brooxtyn Tracuers’ AssocraTion.—Brooklyn 
has attained and maintained a position in educational 
work of which she is justly proud. Many forces have 
combined to give its educational prominence, not the least 
of which has been the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, 
over which Charles E. Tuthill of Public School No. 25 
presides, with the following associate officers, Miss M. H. 
Blanding of Central School, Miss S. H. Wilkins of No. 
12, as vice-presidents ; Miss E. A. Moriarty of No. 18, 
and Miss M. Mendhurst, as secretaries, and Harry F. 
Towle of the Boys’ High School, treasurer. The past 
year has seen the fullest membership, and the largest av- 
erage attendance in its history. It is not merely a social 
or a professional admiration society, but is organized for 
work, having lectures as well as meetings for specific 
study. Their zeal is recognized by all other professions 
and the school board fully appreciates what they are ac- 
complishing for the classes and for the schools in the es- 
timate of the community. President Hendricks of the 
board of education said of them, in a recent official 
utterance : 

I cannot close these remarks without publicly acknowledging 
the activity and intelligence of our teachera in their work of self. 
improvemest. The eagerness to learn improved methods leads to 
the formation of classes among the teachers to compare notes and 
suggestions. They travel about the city after school hours to get 
instruction in our classrooma, after the day’s work for which they 
are paid is finished. This activity is something money cannot buy. 
Its benefits are beyond calculation. 

Is it to be wondered at that Superintendent Maxwell 
is able to give his schools national prominence ? 


“To tHe Leven or EpucationaL 
Toronto Mail (Canada) says that the tendency of the 
examination is to reduce the schools to the level of educa- 
tional mills. ‘There is no question but that the influence 
of all the final school examinations is, as a rule, to elim- 
inate the personal element and make teaching the mere 
work of providing for a good statistical show. Instead of 
asking what kind of children and youth the schools send 
out, they merely ask how the examination paper per cents. 
look in their footings. Working up scholars to pass ex- 
aminations is a temptation. 

But there is another side tothis. The fault is with the 
kind of examination and the way in which it is applied. 
When the teacher's merit or the pupil’s standing is deter- 
mined by the percentages, there is little hope of correct- 
ing the evil tendency of the examination. The same is 
true when the questions merely call for facts or defini- 
tions, but when the examination is purely to discover to 
the teacher what he has fail d to teach well, and to the 
pupil what he has failed to study to advantage, the ten- 
dency of the examination is to introduce rather than elim- 
inate the personal element, to tone up the teaching to an 
intense personality rather than level it to an educational 
wees Right examinations rather than no examinations 
should be the refrain. 


Travtan Literary JupGMEent.—One hundred of the 
leading literary men and women of Italy have expressed 
their opinion of the best hundred Italian books of all 


(1) Which books have left the deepest impression on your mind ? 


Haven, in a sermon preached Oct, 4, advocated an 
examination for candidates for the school boards. He 
says: 

ee The educational welfare of a people is so essential 
that the question may be fairly raised whether, in our 
larger municipalities, the aid of state legislation or over- 
sight may not some day be further required to preserve 
our public schools from the control of unworthy influ- 
ences and ignorant men. The suggestion has been 
ventured that possibly the principles of civil service 
reform might be extended to school elections, and that it 
might not be too much to require by law, not only exami- 
nations of teachers, but also that a// candidates for po- 
sitions in the management of interests so important as 
our public schools should themselves have to pass exami- 
nation to determine their fitness for the public service. 
The suggestion, at first thought, might seem to be a clever 
piece of satire, and at second thought it may appear 
utterly chimerical; but when we consider what evil 
powers in some larger cities have fastened themselves on 
the school patronage, while we are thankful that we have 
hitherto been fortunate above others in the high character 
and honorable conduct of our educational boards, it is 
worth serious thought whether additional safeguards may 
not be devised against the possible evils which, from the 
indifference of the best citizens, the ignorance of the 
worst, and the busy partisanship of the few, threaten not 
only all departments of our municipalities, but also the 
highest interests of so inestimable and so sacred an insti- 
tution as our free public school system.” 
This is worth emphasizing all along the line. . 


DEVICES. 


Devices are as legitimate a phase of school work as 
methods or principles. They are a more practical study 
for many teachers than psychology, educational philoso- 
phy, or even educational history. They are within the 
range of all. Through them a young teacher can be 
aided, raised to a higher plane of usefulness more speedily 
than by methods or principles. But they must be rightly 
used, wisely applied. Otherwise they are as demoralizing 
as a cyclone, giving much the same air of liveliness and 
breeziness, but leaving devastation in their track. 

There are three classes of devices,—the classic, the ex- 
temporized, the fad. 

The fad device is dangerous. Not all new and fashion- 
able devices are fads. Bradley’s toy money is new and 
fashionable, but it is not a fad. It should be classed with 
the classics because it partakes of the elements that have 
made some devices classic. The manikin and the chart 
manikin are practically new as school devices, and they 
are fashionable, but they are not fads. Within the past 
five years there have been multitudes of fad devices that 
swept the country with wild furor, only to be forgotten as 
soon as the next came. The production map, with a nail, 
a penny, a kernel of corn, a head of oats, a bit of coal, 
and a few other “ products” sewed on, was the rage for 
atime. One class did all this; the next class looked at 
what their predecessors did ; now it is on the upper shelf 
of the closet, and the teacher tells the present class how 
they did it. It is unwise to criticize a fad when it is at 
its height. Like seasickness, it is ungracious to laugh at 
the afflicted party. It is even wise to take to fads 
mildly, about as one has the smallpox by way of vaccina- 
tion. Accept them as fashions, say little about them, and 
use them homeupathically. Their virtue lies in not being 
eccentric enough to reject them, nor weak enough to ex- 
pect much from them. 

The extemporaneous device is the invention of an un- 
recognized genius. About all that is meant by the pet 
phrase, “a born teacher,” is that one has the tact to meet 
every emergency in discipline and instruction with a de- 
vice that exactly meets the case. This a great power,— 
it is what the gift of extemporaneous speech is to the 
orator. It has its limitations and its dangers. Like all 


extemporaneous effort, it demands an occasion to stimu- 
late, and at other times is as insipid as an old pun. 

It is desirable that a teacher keep a little hand-book so 
arranged as to record every device used in every given 


case. In this way, when approaching the division of 
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fractions, for instance, he can in two minutes recall every 
device he has ever used. 

But one needs to know the classics in the realm of de- 
vices as well as literature. These are to be found in 
Page’s Theory and Practice and Curry’s Common School 
Education. There are others practically as good, as 
Swett’s Methods, Orcutt’s Talks with Teachers, Hewett’s 
Elements of Pedagogy, White’s Pedagogy. ‘There is 
one recent publication that is a classic in devices, though 
given philosophically, — Howland’s Practical Talks on 
Teaching. Morgan’s Studies in Pedagogy is another 
admirable work. A teacher must know some one of 
these classics. He must observe the fads, and keep him- 
self in “trim” for meeting every emergency with an in- 
genious device. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


There areno more satisfactory educational meetings in the 
country than those of the school superintendents. The an- 
nual National meeting is the most vigorous, clean-cut gath- 
ering in the country. It presents all phases of live ques- 
tions in a fearless manner. The New York superintend- 
ents are also fearless, progressive, intense, and intelligent 
in their grasp of educational problems. The New Eng- 
land saperintendents have the same characteristics. They 
are a little less intense, but no less fearless, progressive, 
or intelligent in their treatment of subjects of genuine 
interest. 

In many respects the meeting last Friday was the 
best in the history of the Association. It was the 
largest, the most emphatic, the most aggressive and pro- 
gressive. It is true, the results were less definite, but 
the meetings of “ definite results” have not been so satis- 
factory as appears upon the surface. The theme was 
“Nature Studies,” and it was admirably, even charm- 
ingly presented, by Miss S. E. Brassill of Quincy and A. 
B. Morrill of Willimantie,Conn. They have convictions 
upon the subject, and know how to state them. They 
would have much time given to nature studies, even with 
small children. Language and number work, as well as 
geography and reading, should make much of nature. 
Nor woald they confine it to flowers and bugs, but would 
include physics, and even chemistry. 

There is an annex to this Association, practically, 
known as the Massachusetts Town and District Superin- 
tendents’ Association, which meets for three hours after 
the close of the larger meeting. Superintendent Roth of 
Marlboro spoke with characteristic force upon the pro- 
motion of children when age and general conditions re- 
quired it, even though their scholarship did not warrant 
it There was unexpected unanimity of sentiment upon 
this point. No man hesitates to say what he thinks, and 
he thinks what he chooses. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. ‘Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


230. Will you please name some book or refer me to 
some article that gives a good idea of what has been 
done in this and other countries to increase and make 
secure the teachers’ tenure of office ? W. W.S. 
The JournaL of March 4 and 25, and May 20 and 
27, °86, give an extended discussion of this subject. 


231. In Grasby's “ Teaching in Three Continents,” 
I see that he speaks of 1785 as the date upon which the 
jovernment provided for ‘ one-sixteenth” of every town- 
ship for public schools. I had supposed that it was in 
1787, but do not know where to look to verify my impres- 
BosTONIAN. 

You are right; July 11, 1787, was the date of the par- 
‘age of the famous “ Ordinance of 1787 ” for the govern- 
went of the «Northwest Territory.” This has been the 
basis of all educational provision for the entire West. 


A What distinction do you make between a man- 
ua training school and a trade school ? 


SLoyYD. 


while being industrially trained. It has no regard for 
what the child is to do in life. The trade school is 
purely industrial and leaves the child prepared to earn a 
living directly with his hands as a skilled workman. 


233. Can you give mea few sur 
founders of the New York Trade Schools, the Philadel. 
phia Trade School, the Brooklyn Institute, the San 
Francisco Institute, and the Cambridge Institute ? 

RocwEsTER. 

It is always a pleasure to write ef America’s educa- 
tional philanthropists, who are more numerous and gen- 
erous than those of any other land. The New York 
Trade Schools were founded by Col. R. T. Auchmuty, 
whose aim is to teach thoroughly how work is to be done, 
no attempt being made to secure rapidity. They now 
have nearly, if not quite, 500 pupils. Mr. Auchmuty 
has put about $150,000 into the plant, and has always 
supplied all deficits in the running expenses. The Phila- 
delphia plant was provided by Mr. G. V. Williamson, 
whose object is to “board, lodge, clothe, educate, and in- 
struct in mechanical trades those who will be obliged to 
labor with their own hands for their support.” He has 
already given $2,500,000 to this enterprise. The Brook- 
lyn Institute was founded by Mr. Charles Pratt to secure 
self-helpfulness and self-respect. The sums already in- 
vested have been munificent, but have never been publicly 
announced. The San Francisco Institute was founded 
by Dr. H. D. Cogswell, who has already expended $180,- 
000 and has announced his purpose to invest $100,000 
more. It is more a technical than a trade school. The 
Cambridge Manual Training School was founded by Mr. 
Frederick Rindge, who has provided generously for it, but 
the amount has not been made public. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The New England Superintendents’ Association held the largest 
meeting in its history last week. 

The New Orleans Board of Education has decided to enforce the 
rule prehibiting teachers from urging pupils to skip grades. 
Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins is authority for the state- 
ment that in the university extension experiments in Baltimore, 
the negroes did better on the average than the white workingmen. 
Larkin Danton, LL. D., is to give a course of twenty lectures on 
the ‘Science of Education,’’ in the Normal School building, Bos- 
ton, from Dee. 5 to Feb. 27, two lectures each Saturday from 10 
to 12 o’clock. 

Mre. Kate Douglass Wiggin will give three afternoon lectures 
upon Play, Gifts, and Occupations, in Assembly Hall, Pratt Insti- 
tate, Nov. 4, 11, and 18. Mrs. Wiggin can do this work with as 
much skill and fervency as any one in America. 

Supt. T. M. Balliet of Springfield is one of the fourteen lec- 
turers in the Channing Hali Course on the ‘‘ Social Problems of 
the Day,’’ to be delivered at Channing Hall, Boston, this winter. 
J. J. Lyons, one of the best known and most effective of the 
younger men in the school book fraternity, has accepted the New 
England agency of E. H. Butler & Co., with office at 15 Bromfield 
street, Boston. This signifies much for the future of this house in 
New England. 

A scholarship of $200 is offered by the Vassar College Students’ 
Aid Society to a student who passes without conditions all the require- 
ments for admission to the freshman class of Vassar College at the 
examinations to be held in June, 1892. This scholarship is offered 
as a loan, and covers one half of all charges made by Vassar Col- 
lege for one year’s board and tuition, Examinations will be held 
in Chicago, Denver, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Washington, 
Louisville, Detroit, Omaha, San Francisco; and, if necessary, ar- 
rangements may be made for examinations in other localities. 
Applications mast be made before April 1, 1892, and must be ad- 
dressed to Miss Jessie F. Smith, South Weymouth, Mass. 

The Youth's Companion proposes to revive the old debating society 
which used to be a force in making young men intelligent citizens 
and in developing broad national leaders. The plan proposed is an 
organization called the Lyceum League of America. It is to con- 
sist of a system of local lyceumsor clubs, connected with each other 
through a newly created lycenm department in The Youth’s Com- 
panion. It farnishes a free equipment, suggests topics for 
discussion, and gives aid in their study. The aim of this on- 
dertaking is to train young men to think intelligently on the great 
problems of American life, and to impress them with the daties of 
citizenship. The work is to be American in the broadest eense. 
It aims to give practical direction to the patriotic enthusiasm which 
the general echool-flag movement has awakened. Incidental bene- 
fita will be parliamentary training and learning how to think on 
one’s feet. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Massachusetts State Association, 
will present the following report through Supt. T. M. Balliet : 


the school committees of cities and 
et under supe ption i 
the law in this respect. 

Resolved, That as a means of relieving teachers of successfal ex- 
perience and of good scholarship from the annoyances of repeated 
examinations, a state board of examiners should be created, au- 
thorized to issue to such teachers, upon examination, certificates 
which ma be accepted by school committees in any part of the 
ma d certificates to teach in the grade or grades indicated 

n. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, the State 
Board of Education should take immediate steps to provide strictly 
Professional training for college graduates, and others of equivalent 
scholarship, who intend to become teachers in secondary schools. 


Ample time has been provided for discussion, and it is hoped that 
the resolutions in the form finally adopted will represent the delib- 
erate judgment of the teachers of Massachusetts. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


LOVE’S LABOR LOST. 
He lost a button from his coat. 


She said she’d do her best ; 
It took one hour, and then she found 
She’d sewed it to his vest. —Tom Masson, 


IRISH BULLS, 

The story of the Irishman’s rope which had only one end, be- 
cause the other had been cut away, reminds one of the anecdote of 
a storekeeper who recommended the durability of some cloth for a 
lady’s dress by saying, ‘‘ Madam, it will wear forever, and make 
you a petticoat afterward.’’ 

CHICAGO WANTS REVISION, 

Wool—Have you heard anythi f the demand of Chi 
another Bible revision ? 

Van Pelt—No; what do they want changed ? 

Wool—They insist that the star was seen by the wise men of the 
West. —New York Herald, 


A GREAT AUTHOR. 

‘* What right have you to accuse Scribbler of plagiarism? Do 
you think he stole the whole book ? 

‘*Oh, no. Very likely he wrote the index himeelf. 

THE ENFANT TERRIBLE, 

Caller —Your sister is a long time coming down; perhaps she is 
making up her mind whether she will see me or not ? 
. — sir; it isn’t her mind she is making up, it’s 

er 


THIS AND THAT. 


The Harvard Annex has two hundred young women students. 

Sixty-three young men at Yale are working their way through 
college. 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s memory will be kept alive, among 
other ways, by a musical scholarship. 

Prof. Paul Haupt, the Assyriologist of Johns Hopkins, who is to 
edit a new translation of the ible, is but thirty-three years old. 

By the will of Lovicy D. Paddock, Boston University receives a 
bequest of $30,000, to be known as the ‘‘ Paddock Fand.”’ 

A tennis shoe, a bracelet, a restaurant, a carpet, a silver polish, 
and a tooth powder, are among the things named after Mrs. H. M. 
Stanley. 

Prof. James Hall, the distinguished paleontologist of New York, 
has been called the Nestor of American geologiste. He is now 81 
years of age. 

Miss Mary Schiller, who is to represent the World’s Fair commit- 
tee as a commissioner to South America, is a grand niece of the 
German author. 

Tolstoi’s second daaghter, Moscha, is a convert to her father's 
teachings, and dressed as a peasant girl labors in the fields and 
cares for the poor. 

Paul da Chailla is to appear on the lecture platform this winter. 
He is described as a little brown man, with flashing, black eyes, 
smooth, bronzed face, and a head as bald as a baby’s. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has founded an asylum for news- 
boys in Drury Lane, and called it ‘‘ Lionel’s Home,” in memory 
of her dead son, the original of Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Queen Victoria’s tea is always purchased at a qaaint, old-fash- 
ioned shop in Pall Mall, and has been daring her five predecessors’ 
reigns. It costs $1.35 a pound, and is known as Earl Grey’s 
mixture. 

Alphonse Dandet, the French author, was a country school 
teacher, earning a scant salary when he set out for Paris to better 
his condition. Twenty years later he was paid for his Sappho the 
largest eum ever received by an author for a novel. 

Bowdoin College bas jast received from Rome a cast of Praxit 

eles’ famons Marble Faun. It is the gift of the class of 81. The 
mold for this cast wae made especially for the college, and so far ee 
is known this is the only cast ever made of this statue. 

President Dwight of Yale, while not favoring the admission of 
women to study in the classes with men, is reported as saying that 
he does wish Yale had a woman's annex, and the only objection he 
finds to its establishment is that the aniversity hasn’t the money to 
put in it. 

Siamese children have their hair cut bat once, and this importas t 
ceremony takes place at the age of fourteen, when boys attain their 
majority. The tonsure of the Crown Prince of Siam has recently 
taken place, being celebrated with a degree of splendor aud mag- 


Resolved, That this Association heartily indorses the extension 


A manual training sch d ifically to the 
g school has regard specifically to 
tellectual and moral training to be secured to the child 


of competent school supervision recently made in this state ; and 


nificence unequaled in Siamese history. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de nt are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 


MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 


There was an article several months ago on Mercator’s Projection 
by Professor Redway, describing how this projection was made. 
have since made several maps on the described, but the meas- 
urements do not correspond with those I find in my atlas or a coast 
survey map. I would like to ask through the JoURNAL what the 
trouble is. ; F. A., Newark, N. J. 

In the article referred to, the diagram showed the normal con- 
struction of the Mercator projection. Here, evidently, the position 
of the parallel sought is at the extremity of the tangent of the angle 
made by the radii drawn to the equator and the parallel on the 
sphere. If we represent the distance from the equator to the par- 
allel of the projection by S, and the latitude on the sphere by 4, 
then S = tan ¢. 

But a projection constructed on this formula would have serious 
disadvantages. In the first place, the earth is not a sphere, and in 
the second place only due north-and-south and east-and-west direc- 
tions would be preserved. For sailing purposes, the ‘‘ reduced 
chart’’ is used instead. In the latter, the parallels are so spaced 
from the equator that not only every straight line on the chart rep- 
resents a great circle of a sphere, bat also the loxodromic curve,— 
the curve that cuts all meridians of the sphere at the same angle,— 
is represented by a line having the same relation to the chart. 
Taking the ellipticity of the earth into consideration glso, it may be 
shown that 


& = 7915.7" log tan (45+5) — 3437.7" 


(« sin 9 + .) 


Here ¢ is the latitude of the parallel, ¢ the earth’s ellipticity, and 
8 the distance of the equator of the chart to the parallel sought. 
The last term is evidently a series, and inasmuch as the numerator 
is always fractional, the series is convergent, and all powers of « 
higher than the third may be omitted. 

It is my impression that I gave a working table for the reduced 
chart in my former article. At all events, I append one herewith 
that will answer for all practical purposes, and will not differ meas- 
urably from the most carefully drawn sailing chart. The figures 
of the table are values of S for the degree noted. 

Lat. Dist.fromEq. Lat. Dist.fromEq. Lat. Dist. from Eq. 
5 50 45 5,02 


674 9.21 
10 1,00 50 5.76 70 9.91 
15 1,51 52} 6,16 724 10.70 
20 2.03 55 6.58 15 11.56 
25 2.51 57} 7.08 Ti 12 68 
30 318 60 751 80 13 92 
85 3.72 624 8,03 82} 15 57 
40 436 65 8.60 85 17.90 


Distance between hour meridians (15 degrees each), 1.50, 

The teacher or pupil who wishes to construct maps on this pro- 
jection needs to use the table only; it is not necessary to use, or 
even to look at the formula. Follow the directions here given. 

Take any convenient unit for your scale. Lay off this unit on 
the paper scale, say twenty or thirty times; sub-divide the first 
division into tenths,—the hundredths can be estimated,—and num- 
ber it O; number the other divisions in order, but do not sub-divide 
them. Your scale is now ready. If you take half an inch for your 
unit, the map will be about 18 inches long and 10 inches wide,——a 
very convenient size. The map need not extend beyond latitude 
80° N. and latitude 60°'S. A sheet of paper about 20 x 16 is re- 
quired for this map. Draw a horizontal pencil line about 7 inches 
from the bottom of the sheet for the equator. On this line meas- 
ure off 36 units and draw perpendicular lines one and one half units 
apart, making the lines of indefinite length. For the 10th parallels 
the distance is one unit from the equator; for the 20th, 2.03 units; 
for the 30th, 3.13 units, ete. In order to facilitate charting the 
natural divisions of land and water more accurately, it will be well 
to put in parallels and meridians very close together with pencil. 
When the outlines are inked, only the 20th, 40th, 60th, and 80th 
parallels, and every 30th meridian, need be retained. The upper 
and lower margins may extend a little beyond 80° N. and 60° S, 
It is a good plan to duplicate a small part of the right side of the 
map on the left side; the equator may therefore be made 37 units 
long instead of 36. There is no reason why pupils should not be 
taught to construct physical and product charts by this table. 

J. W. Repway. 


NEW YORK AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


At the New York Council éf School Superintendents a commit- 
tee, consisting of Wm. H. Maxwell, Charles W. Cole, A. B. 
Blodgett, L. C. Foster, Charles E. Gorton, James Goodwin. and S. 
A. Ellis, reported that the state should present at the World’s 


Fair the code of public instruction, annual reports for past ten 
years, published documents, and circulars specially relating to the 
licensing of teachers, blanks for collection of statistics; the facts 
relating to the normal schools and their work ; city echools,—their 
laws, courses of study, list of textbooks and apparatus, latest 
annual report, proceedings of school board, statistic blanks, docu- 
ments relating to public school education; plans, elevations, photo- 
graphs, and models of school buildings; photographs and plans of 
classrooms ; plans and description of heating and ventilating; pho- 
tographs of classes; exhibits of kindergarten and sub-primary, pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar, high, and academic work ; of 
the manual training and normal schools and colleges. 

The most important suggestions are that no work be presented 
that was done prior to Sept. 1, 1891; that the work of the entire 
class should be exhibited; that home work should not be made a 
part of the exhibit; that special work in school, but not regular 
class work, should not be exhibited. In short, the aim is to make a 
jm nag presentation of the system of public education in the Empire 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is the origin of “‘ Mre. Grundy,’’ our 


— Name the oldest five incorporated cities in the United States ? 
H. J. W., Concord, Vt. 


— What are the qualifications stipulated in regard to age. birth, 
etc., of a candidate for the presidency of the United States? J. 
He must be a natural born citizen, fourteen years a resident of 


the United States, and at least thirty-five years of age. 


— Who is the author of the poem commencing with the lines: 


‘ There’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare.” J.C. D, 


Nora Perry is the author of the lines you quote. They are from 
The Coming of the Spring.’’ Cc. 8. 


— Is these for claiming high art for the Beecher statue, 


or is it merely because it is the last American wonder a . + 


It is unquestionably a splendid piece of bronze work, J. Q. A. 
Ward being the designer. The figure of Mr. Beecher is ‘‘ heroic 
in proportions,’’ being nine feet high. He stands, wearing a cape 
overcoat, carrying a soft felt hat in his hand. 


— Can you find out for me when the Roman Catholic Church 
recognized America as a part of her organization? I think 
you will know what I mean. LAURENCE. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy was established in this country 


in 1786, by the appointment of John Carroll as vicar-general, 
— Which are the leading lumber cities in the United pe og 


Minneapolis heads the list in 1890, though third in the list io 
1880, Bay City and Muskegon, Mich., both leading then. In 
1890 the cities next Minneapolis, in order, were Menominee, Mas- 
kegon, and Bay City, all of Michigan; Oshkosh and La Crosse of 
Wisconsin, In 1880 Menominee was the sixth city, then Saginaw 
and Manistee were in the first six, Bay City and Oshkosh were not. 


— What is the European Trade Coalition? MIDDLEBURY. 


In May last, a German-Austrian commercial treaty was made, to 
be enforced for twelve years. Russia will join this coalition as 
soon as she can be given passage for Russian men-of-war through 
the Dardanelles, which has not been allowed hersince 1841. Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Servia, and Roumania have been in- 
vited to join a trade convention at Vienna. 


LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


Lesson VI. 


THE VERB (continued).—The other modes are formed from the 
indicative by the following suffixes : 

The subjanctive—la (binob-la, I may be.) 

The conditional—éy (iibinobiév, I should be.) 

The imperative—61 (binoléd, be thon. ) 

The participial—6! (bind!, being. ) 

The infinitive—in (binda, to be. 

The suffix /a is preceded by a hyphen. 

The tenses of the modes used in Volapiik are precisely those of the 
English verb. 

PASSIVE VoOlecE.—This is formed by prefixing p (in the pres- 
ent tense pa) to the active form; thus: 

Paflapob, I am struck. Poflapom, he will be strack. 

Peflapéa, to have been struck. Paflapoméd, let him be struck. 

Interrogation ig denoted by the prefix /i- (always with a hyphen) 
unless the subject is itself an interrogative work or phrase. This 
prefix is joined to the verb, when the subject is a noun; otherwise 
it begins the sentence; thus: Man li-kidom puli? Does the man 
kiss the boy ? Li-gletik binom dom? Is the house large ? 

Negation is denoted by the adverb no, which immediately pre- 
cedes the verb, and if the sentence, being negative-interrogative re- 
quires Ji, the no precedes to /i ; thus: Fat no labom buki. Father 
has not the book, Fat no li-labom buki? Has not father the 
book ? 

VOCABULARY.—Prepositions. 

Fa, by (the personal agent). 

In, in, into. 

Ko, with (together with). 

(AUi prepositions are followed by the nominative.) 

Exercises.—Kidolid fati olik. Peflapom telna fa mot omik. 
Pohetobs fa puls badik et. Pul hetom pakidéa fa cil smalik, 
Elogob magis fol in dom fiena et olik kel tidom cilis obsik. 
Ologél. Sedobséd lolis mote et kel labof pulis Li- 
nudol flolis svidik et kelis mot olik egivof fate obik ? Flapoléd 
dogi, ab kidoléd cili. No li-givol obe kati olik? Baki kiom fat 
olik egivom ole ? Nim kiom binom smalikiio, dog, kat u mug ? 
Nims tel et binoms smalik, ab mug binom smalikiin e dog gletikiio. 
Li-okidol obi? Réaobséd. Lols smeloms svidikum ka flols kelis 
fat obik ogivom mote obik. Mul balid labom delis kilsebal, telid 
labom delis telsejél e kilid labom delis kilsebal. Yel labom mulis 
balsetel u delis kitam miilsebul. 
The boy is in the house with his father. The dog was running 
and was struck by the bad boy. Didn’t yon send the brilliant 
flowers to that man who has the small dog ? Let the dog run, and 
give the small boy the cat which he will send to your friend’s child 
who has mice in his house. A year has three hundred and sixty- 
five days. Who has the goodness to send books and pictures to 
my small children ? See that bad boy who is striking the small 
child and kissing the dog. Will you have this cat which hates the 
mice? He and I were taught by our mothers to ran. I will see 
you in your house with that friend who has the books and pictures 


of large and small avimals. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing popper, 
the of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Memoirs OF THE Prince DE TALLEYRAND. Edited, 
with a Preface and Notes, by the Duc de Broglie. Translated 
by Mrs. Abgus Hall. Vol. III. New York and London: G, Pp, 
Putnam’s Sons. 324 pp., 9x6 inches. Price, $2 50. 

The third volume of the much-discuased Memoirs of Prince Ta/- 
leyrand extends from th various intrigues which accompanied the 
latter half of the Congress of Vienna (September, 1814, to June, 
1815) to Talleyrand’s recall to publie service and his trip to Eng. 
land to keep his eye on that country during the settlement of [oui 
Philippe after the revolution of July. Just fifteen years are em. 
braced in the volume; in fact, the division seems to be made en. 
tirely by years, the first letter being dated Jan. 6, 1815, and the 
last, Dec. 26, 1830. Certainly it seems as if the unity of each vol- 
ume could have been better preserved by less abrupt breaks in the 
midst of important periods of the writer’s career. The very im. 
portant Congress of Vienna, in which the Prince played a most 
intimate part, is included almost equally in volames two and three, 
As the division is not made by the American publishers, we are at 
liberty to surmise that possibly this lack of unity in each volume js 
not entirely anintentional. 

The years 1815-16 are among the most perplexing to the student 
of Europe in the nineteenth century, and it is most profoundly to 
be hoped that some things at least will be cleared up by the publi- 
cation of these memoirs of one of the leaders during this entire 
period. When, at the close of this period, Talleyrand insisted on 
retiring from office and public life, he finished, as he then sup- 
posed, his memoirs. It is certainly no slight tribute to a man’s 
importance and power that the years during which he was not in 
the very forefront of political life were years of almost absolute 
quiet, not ooly in his own country, but throughout continental 
Karope. He does not tell what part he played io the short period 
of iatrigue and unrest which immediately preceded the Revolution 
of Jaly, but when after Louis Philippe had been acknowledged by 
the votes of the deputies, Talleyrand was at once summoned for 
the all-important post of representative to England; and he once 
more began his memoirs. This period is especially interesting from 
the English point of view, for the account given by the French 
diplomatist of the leaders in English public life at the time of the 
accession of William IV. There is an addendum to the ninth part 
of the entire work, giving Talleyrand’s reply to his accusers re- 
specting the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, and an appendix at the 
end of this volume, which includes a large number of his private 
letters, as distinguished from his public correspondence which 
forms the bulk of the text. These private letters are perhaps the 
most valuable of the twoin many ways, being written from England 
to his especial intimates near the royal family, and designed to be 
seen by the latter. 


Conpucr 4s A Fine Art. The Lawsof Daily Conduct, 
by Nicholas Paine Gilman, editor of the Literary World, and 
Character Building, by Edward Payson Jackson of the Boston 
Latin School. Boston: Hooghton, Mifflin, & Co. 3887 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 
The American Secular Union in 1889 offered a priza of $1,(00 

‘' for the best essay, treatise, or manual adapted to aid and assist 

teachers in our free public schools, and in the Girard College for 

Orphans and other public and charitable institutions, professing to 

be unsectarian, to thoroughly instruct children and youth in the 

purest principles of morality without inculcating religious doctrine.”’ 

As none of tLe essays were satisfactory to the distinguished com- 
mittee of awards, it was decided to divide it equally between the 
two that most nearly met their ideal, and these are the two. If 
one comes to these two treatises to see what is not here that he 
would like to find, then he can be easily disappointed, as he will be 
in any book written, or to be written, upon condact, It is really a 
very strong work. The two men supplement each other with great 
skill, Mr. Gilman speaking from the standpoint of philosophy and 
Mr. Jackson as an empiricist. 

It is a book to be upon every teacher’s desk in America, to be 
thoroughly known by the teacher, and studied as well as read by 
the pupils. It is 0 complete that ecarcely any emergency can arise 
in any school that it will not furnish a capital illustration of a first- 
class way to meet it. 


Tue Mopauist. A Textbook in Formal or General 
Logic. By Edward John Hamilton, D.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, Cloth, $1.40. 

The science of logic bas been practically reconstructed since 
the days of Aristotle, its Screator. Until lately there was, how- 
ever, little done beyond simplifying and arranging the somewhat 
crude and perplexing system of reasoning laid down by the great 
philosopher. The student of logic to-day demands clearness, con- 
ciseness, a true determination of its sphere and scope, and a sound 
system of metaphysics on which to build. This is what Dr. Han- 
ilton, the able professor of intellectual philosophy of Hamilton Col- 
lege, has successfully undertaken to provide in The Modalist,—the 
name indicating that the re-introdaction of modality is characteris- 
tic of the new logic. Special attention has been given to the accur- 
ate definition and application of the Aristotelian syllogism, giving 
it ita true preéminence, yet also a definite and limited place among 
modes of inference according to the new doctrine of analysis. 

Dr. Hamilton’s work isa monument of scholarly learning and 4 
notable addition to the few really great books on the subject. 


Harr a Dozen Girts. By Anna Chapin Ray. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 369 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 
It is a pity that older people have go littie time to read javenile 

books of the class to which Anna Chapin Ray’s belong, for every 
one enjoys what is genuine and hearty, and is interested in the 
simple incidents of home life among children when sympathetically 
portrayed. Half a Dozen Girls is photographic in its pictures of 
happy, natural childhood, and is invested with a quiet, sly hamor, 
which touches every-day events with life-like colors. Pollie Adams 
and her five friends are girls to love and admire. 


Tae ExtraorpInaRy Experiences OF CA’ 
TAIN DOPPELKOP ON THE SHORES OF BUBBLELAND. !'y 
Ingersoll Lockwood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 287 pp. _ 
Those who thought that Little Baron Trump and Little Gia"! 
Boab were the funniest books ever written for children, will fi 
themselves mistaken in looking over Mr. Lockwood's third extray- 
agavza, Little Captain Doppelkop. The odd and quaint conceit 0 
two children rolled into one has never been exceeded in the imes- 
ination of any javenile writer,- Mr. Lockwood’s humor is in *” 
entirely fresh and original vein, and though man may be “ the ony 
animal foolish enough to laugh at his own folly’’, he is certaialy ‘ 


be excused when visiting the shores of Bubbleland. The volume 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


is ricbly bound, and illustrated with beautifal drawings by Clifton 
Johnson. 
THE IN NortHern Europe. B 
Thomas W. Knox. New York: Harp rothers 
Mr. Knox’s unrivaled series of ‘‘ Boy Travellers’ books 
ready too well known to require comment. The issue of ed 
volume is an event eagerly anticipated by girls and boys all over 


the country, and the records of the libraries and bookstores bear 


ample evidence to their great popularity. As in the precedi 
nambers, the author has taken great care to insure histirion! an 
geographical accuracy, and having himself personally visited all 
the places described, is an undoubted authority on the manners 
customs, and characteristics of the people. ‘ 
Every page has one or more interesting illustrations of the high- 


est class of artistic work, and a beantiful colored frontispiece pre- 


cedes the whole. 


Jerry. A Novel. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. 473 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 


‘* Jerry ’’ has already attracted attention as a serial in Scribner's 
Magazine, although its author is but jast announced. The story 
plunges at once in medias res in a striking and original style which 
arouses an immediate interest in the fortunes of the little Alabama 
Wandering westward, Jerry 


mountain waif whose name it bears. 
falls into the hands of an old miner at Durden’s where he lives and 
grows up a hero and demagogue among the rough surroundings of 


a mining town. The life at Darden’s mine, the threatened danger 


to the dam, and the final catastrophe, are described with strong, 
dramatic force and rapidity of movement. 

Asa book it is thoroughly well written, harmonious, complete, 
and extremely interesting. 


Waite OR THE OppREssION OF THE WorTHY 


Poor. By Rev. Loais A. Banks, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 827 pp. Price, $1 50. 


This volume interests the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION because it deals in-part with the children in the tenements 
and poor districts of Bostop. The illustrations contain pictures of 


child life in tenements and streets, under conditions that express 
poverty, and often lead to vice and crime. They show the distrese- 
ing conditions that drag some children underground, to live where 
morality is scarcely possibly. The pleasant side of out-door child- 
life, however, is not forgotten. We are impressed with the fact 
that street-peddling by children of papers and peanuts, matches 
and flowers, is very common, and is undesirable to the extent that 
it reduces school attendance. ‘‘ Bunkers-out’’ is a name given to 
a class of boys who sleep in door-ways, boxes, wagons, or unoccu- 
pied houses. They are led toseek such sleeping-places because they 
are homeless, or are natural vagabonds, or are fearful of going 
home for various reasons. If the parents of such are slaves, what 
shall be said of the children themselves? Socialism in education 
and Christian forms is the cure, and already a sociological organiza- 
tion has been formed as the result of the publication of Mr. Bank’s 
volume, which is to attack some of the evils concerned. Better 
times and conditions are coming, and coming soon. 

THe Macmillans issue an excellent edition of Molitre’s 
Les Précieures Ridicu’es, in handy size (6x 4}, 7 Opp. ; price, 35 
cents), with cloth covers. It is edited by G. Eugene Fasnacht, late 
an assistant masterin Westminster Schoo]. The introduction, an ad- 
mirable piece of work, contains all that is needed for a complete 
appreciation of the work, a biography of the author, the rise, 
progress, and decline of the ‘‘ précieuses,’’ and extracts from Sainte- 
Beuve, Bordier, and Charton, Saint- Victor, and Mile. Das Jardine. 
The reproduction of ‘‘ La Carte de Tendre’’ adds much to the 
value of the book. Macmillans’ series of foreign school classics 
should be consulted by all teachers of French or German who wish 
to introduce any of the classic writers to their classes. 

M. Engéae Fasnacht is also the author of French Readings for 
Children which the Macmillans have recently issued (88 pages, 
63x44; price, 40 cents.) This little volame contains many points 
woich may not appeal to the average teacher of French, but prob- 
ably no one will fail to find in it a great many invalnable hints and 
suggestions. ‘There isa very fine introduction on pronunciation, and 
the usual vocabulary. The illuetrations are thoroughly French in 
design, but English in execution, both excellencies. The most 
striking thing is the use of little jingles as the first exercises, M. 
Fasnacht believing this to be the best way in which to ground a 
child in the correct relative pronunciation. The Macmillans, as 
school textbook publishers, deserve to become much better known 
in this country than is now the case. 


My Danisa SweetTHeart, by W. Clark Russell, is a 
new sea story by this ever popular author, which includes a wreck, 
@ rescue, and all the usual incidents which Mr. Rassell knows so 
well how to describe and weave together in his unequaled ocean 
romances. New York: Harper & Brothers. Paper, 50 cents. 


TracHErs of preparatory Latin will wish to examine 
the Complete Lexicon of the Latinity of Casar’s Gallic War, which 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. have jast issued. The author is E. J. Sibler, 
Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins, 1878). The fact that such a volume is 
published is interesting testimony to the increasing strength of 
feeling in favor of the study of the classical languages. Boston : 
Ginn & Co, 188 pp., 94x6. Price, $1.60. 


Tue Quiz Comprnp or Puystonocy, by Dr. Albert 
B. Brubaker, published by P. Blakiston, Son, & Co., Philadelphia, 
bas reached its sixth edition and appears in revised and improved 
form with many new illustrations, These manuals are in high favor 
with medical students and teachers as they contain information no- 
where else collected in such a condensed, practical shape for self- 
examination and class use. Price, in cloth covers, $1.00. Inter- 
leaved for taking notes, $1.25. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe; by Thomas W. Knox; 
Mustrated——— The Franco German War of 1870-71; by Count Helmuth 
Von Moltke——Men of Iron; by Howard Pyle— American Foot ball; 
by Walter Camp——The Antigone of Sophocles; with notes b i 
W. Humphreys——Studies in the Waguerian Drama; by Henry 
Krehbiel. New York: Harper & Bros it'le Mar 

e’s Love Story; argue’ uyet; ; > Ha 
Garladame De Binel; by Albert Sorel; translated by Fanny Hale 
ardiner. Chicago: A.C McClurg. 
Otreumotsion ; by P. C. Remondino, M. D.; price, 50 cents. 

Nadelphia: F, A. Davis. 

deipn in Bink: by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn; price, 50 cents Phila 
lia: J. B. Lippincott Co. ‘ 
for (Part 1); by Rev. J. B. Lock; price, 

‘nts ondov: Maemillan & Co. 

The New Womanhood; by James ©. Fernald; price, $1.25. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co 


ie is a demand for a more philosophical treatment of 


In response to this 


freshing to fin jor ke ft 
Literature that exhibits a just idea of proportion.’ 
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BRISTOL COUNTY, MASS. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the teachers of Bristol County 
was held at New Bedford, Oct. 31, with an attendance of 150, 
The convention was called to order by the president, Mr. J, F. 
Swinerton of Taunton. 


A special report of the secretary, with reference to the 
of changing the day of the conventiun from Saturday to path pe 

o: The school committees of New B 
River, and Attleboro. 

Yes; Mansfield, Dighton, and North Easton. 

The question of a change of day was therefore given no further 
consideration. 

The committees appointed by the president were :— 

On Nominations—Saperintendents Hatch of New Bedford, Boy- 
den of Taunton, and Connell of Fall River. 

On Resolutionsx—Mr. Beveridge of Attleboro, Miss Gertrude 
Foulds of Taunton, and Miss Eleanor Cammerford of New Bedford. 

The regular exercises then opened with a most elaborate and in- 
teresting article by Mr. Mosher of New Bedford on the teaching of 
civil government, illustrated by diagrams of the state, county, dis- 
trict, etc., and by newspapers and bulletin boards. Cavillers at the 
thort hours required of teachers would have been utterly silenced 
by a glance at the multitude of materials collected and systematized 
in the preparation of thie work. Nothing was left out except the 
notices of free carriages for the transportation of voters, The first 
eight weeks of the term are spent in learning the namea and duties 
of the various conventions, from ward and precinct to state and 
national ; how and when every officer is elected; his salary, duties, 
and term of service; with full information of the legal points to be 
observed in the giving of both public and personal notices, so that 
the boy is nett informed on all the details of elections by the 
lst of November. The second term is spent on the constitution, 
and the third on a review of the whole. 

A discussion of the subject was opened by Superintendent Boyden 
of Taunton, who pushed home to the teachers their responsibilities 
in *‘ citizen-making,’’ and the fact that, whether we will or not, 
the public school question is a political issue; whatever, therefore, 
been, be make more enlightened citizens reacts upon the public 
schools. 

Mr. Gedney of Dartmouth seconded Mr. Boyden’s remarks, em- 
phasizing the fact that a sound state depends on sound citizens, and 
~ sound and sane citizens cannot be made out of tobacco-using 

ys. 

The next paper presented was one on ‘‘ Raral Schools,’’ by Sa- 
perintendent Maglathlin of North Easton, in which he emphasized 
the following points: The weekly holiday should be Monday, not 
Satarday ; rural schools should be assisted by the state, and teach- 
ers should receive more pay in order to indalge in a few books occa- 
sionally, and to attend teachers’ conventions; there should be 
weekly lessuns in science, and frequent exbibition days. Raral 
schools furnish the state a healthy and useful class of citizens, and 
therefore the state should see that they are equal to the city schools 
in advantages and appliances. If this were the condition of things, 
rural districts would be better populated than they are at present. 
Saperintendent Hatch of New Bedford told how, as a college 
sophomore, he was hired to ‘‘ teach it out ’’ in Maine, and how this 
process resulted in a great affection for rural schools and a strong 
purpose to do all in his power to benefit them. aural schools need 
higher salaries; the work is more complex, and the experience 
gained is therefore more valuable. Experienced as well as young 
teachers should have every inducement offered them to take such 
schools. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Gedney and Parkinson, the latter 
making a good point by recommending janitors for country schools. 


Training School. The writer of this report well remembers begia- 


ing school as that so ably described by Miss Braley is like a modern 
meaning, and with well: graded and systematic training. More 


class is what its teacher makes it ; its connection with the other de- 
partments is too obvious to need proving. 


R. F. Leighton of Fall River, ably written, stored with trath, and 
Intellectual, industrial, religions, ssthetic, and political, remem- 


governed nations as well as individuals. Dates, battles, and out- 


should study history as composed of biography, travel, chronology, 


oduct of past ages. ae 
PrThe last cauee of the day was on ‘‘ Teachers’ Associations,’’ by 


Mr. Parkinson of Taunton. A change of name was advocated, —— 
such as Teachers’ Guild,--a permanent organization, with a per- 
manent secretary, social gatherings, but above all, a free and gen- 
eral discussion of work in every grade. 


all improvements in methods. 
' A pensenets comparison was made by Mr. Swinerton of the ben- 
efi s derived from teachers’ associations by likening them to what the 


The following officers were elected; President—Edwin 8. Thayer 
of Fall River. Vice-Presidents—C, E. E. Mosher of New Bed- 
ford, and Rev. J. E. Sears of Dighton. Secretary——-Miss Hattie 
Henry of Fall River. Treasurer—George H. Tripp of Fairhaven. 
Directors—William D. Parkinson of Taunton, F. F. Maglathlin of 
North Easton, and Jane EF. Gilmore of New Bedford. 

Mary HAmeER, Secretary. 


WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS. 


The Worcester County Teachers’ Association held its fall meet- 
ing at Fitchburg, Friday, Oct. 30. There was a good attendance 
of teachers, particularly from the northern part of the county, and 
much interest in the m, which was largely devoted to nature 
atudy, was manifest. subject is one in which Worcester 
County has heretofore taken little interest, and at this meeting it 
was for the first time put clearly before the teachers. 

Prin. E. E. Thompson of Worcester presented the report of the 
committee appointed to draw up a course in nature study. He 
briefly explained the purpose of nature study, its value in training 
the perceptive powers, and recommended that the work at first be 
somewhat limited in its scope, and with this idea the committee 
had not prepared a graded course, but would suggest the following 
anbjects for study during the year: (1) Trees, (2) native plants, 
(8) parts of plants, (4) buds and germination, (5) collection of 
specimens. The speaker went more into detail on methods of 
atady, advising that it should be largely oral and given in connec- 
tion with the regular studies of the school. 

The committe was continued with authority to print the course 
for distribution and to call for reports from the towns of the county. 

A paper on ‘‘ Nature Stady in the Common Schools,”’ by Agent 
George H. Martin of Lynn, followed. The ground was taken that 
this branch is most emphatically an essential. He reviewed briefly 
the work of the different counties, mentioning particularly Piym- 
outh in which much has been done. The work wherever estab- 
lished answered the plea ‘that it would take too much time, 
as teachers everywhere noted a change for the better in their 
pupils as a result of its introduction, auch a general mental awak- 
ening that rather than time being lost there had really been time 
gained. Many teachers had confessed that their dull echolars had 
been aroused to efforts never before obtained. The purpose of the 
study is not primarily information, but the cultivation of the ob- 
serving powers. The method of teaching should be observation. 
The pupils should be taught to use their perceptive faculties on the 
common things which they see every day, and then give oral and 
written descriptions of them. The practice of making collections 
of dead leaves, flowers, and insects was deprecated, the speaker 
claiming that the object had served its purpose when examined, and 
should not be preserved for another pupil’s use. In conclusion, 
the epeaker said that if teachers would take up this study in their 
schools they would svon become enthusiastic over it and their 
schools would be the better for it. 

Prof. A. C, Boydenof Bridgewater Normal School concladed the 
work of the morning with a talk on “* The Study of Animals in the 
Lower Grades’’ He claimed that while plants were proper sub- 
jects for study, yet some scholars did not readily take to plants, but 
a beginning on animals will interest them, andthen they may easily 
be brought to the study of plants and the other branches of nature 
study. The close relationship of these studies tothe regular studies 
of the school was most clearly shown, how they could be made a 
part of, and an assistance in, the regular lessons of the day. Las- 
sons which had been given in different grades of school were de- 
scribed, and their close connection with successful results in num- 
ber, geography, and language indicated. For instance, in the pri- 
mary room, quantities of natural objects were placed on the number 


To many the most interesting paper of the day was the one on | tah}, and these were eagerly sought in preference to the artificial 
‘* Training Classes,”’ presented by Miss Braley of the New Bedford objects by their side. A reading lesson on the squirrel is preceded 


by an observation lesson on the same subject, and then the reading 


niog Latin twenty years ago. There were four months’ solid drill| wag most intelligently done, and they were more than ready to 
on paradigms (with no attention to their English equivalents), and| write what they knew. As a preparation for a geography lesson, 
then a ‘‘ header’’ into Casar, whose relationship to the grammar | familiar animals of the same type as those to be found in the coun- 
was finally discovered. Undoubtedly the best way to learn to swim | try under consideration are studied, and great interest in the geog- 
is to swim,—provided you survive,— but there are dangerous possi- raphy results. The order of study should always be: 1. Observa- 
bilities. So there are with teachers, and a graduate of such a train- tion; 2. Thonght; 3. Expression. 


At the afternoon session, the following officers for the ensuing 


student beginning Latin with a tall explanation of its use and/ year were elected: President—Supt. J. G. Edgerley of Fitchburg. 


Vice-Presidents--Prin, E, E. Thompson of Worcester and Supt. 


than any other brauch of the public school system, the training | Justus Dartt of Gardner. ee pg aber A. E. Ford of Clinton. 


Treasurer—Prin. J. C. Lyford of Worcester. [recutive Committee 


—G. H. Hastings of Fitchburg, Miss Ellen Pitts of Leominster, 
The afternoon session opened with a paper on “‘ History,’”’ by Dr. | ang J. N. Mallory of Southboro. 


Miss Abbie M. White, supervisor of drawing in Providence, 


rich in references. History should be treated under five heads:} spoke on ‘‘ Drawing from the Object.’ Her talk abounded in 


ractical hints on the overcoming of the difficulties which every 


bering always that the object of learning history is not to memoriz3 teacher was likely to meet, and was made especially valuable by 
but to find out and trace the laws that have from the beginning | the help she gave in directions for drawing the objects of study ia 
the nature lessons. She agreed with the preceding speakers that 
lines are @ mere framework of no value, except when clothed and | natore study was a help to other branches, not a hindrance. The 
ineorporated. Children should learn those parts of history which ‘time given in her schools to instruction to aid in nature study was 
excite the imagination and hold the memory; high school pupils | more thao repaid by renewed interest in the drawing. 


Principal Wight of the Worcester High School closed a very 


and geography, while college stadents are able to trace the cause of | successful meeting by a most scholarly and thoughtful paper on 
events, and to show that every great man is to a large extent the| + Koglish Orthoepy.”’ 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Middlesex County Teach- 


Mr. Haling of New Bedford followed with enthusiastic praise of | oe5’ Association was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Oct. 30, and 
such meetings, as being the best possible means of ae was a most enthusiastic and inspiring occasion. In the absence of 
President Hotaling, Vice-President G. R. Southworth presided. 


During the reading of two papers of especial interest to primary 


i 5 l on 

i i --i d whiter by | teachers, by F. F. Murdock of the Bridgewater Normal School ot 

te pony The Best Methods of Teaching Geography,” and by E. H. Davis 
of Chelsea on “ The Teaching of Reading,’’ which took place in 


other methods. 


scionely if in no other way, by mere contact with other — the lower ball, the needs of the grammar section were considered in 


“The way to lead men is to show yourself more clearly of thei 


they themselves are.” — FRANKLIN. 


justly appreciative but not indiscriminately 


demand .we offer 


umes R. Truax, Union College, N. Y.; — “It is re- 


Fi wh 
dn 7a a work like Hawthorne and Lemmon’s American 


Our Sixty Six Sacred Books; by Edwin W. Rice, D D.; ‘price, 40 
cents——Five-Minute Talks for Seana People; by Rev. Richard New- 
ton; price, $1.25. Philadelphia: American 8. 8. Union. 


Published by D. C. HEATH & 


r own opinions than 


American Literature ; for a book constructed on critical principles, 
applausive of home products. 


A NEW AMERICAN LITERATUR 


For High Schools, Academies, Colleges. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
and LEONARD LEMMON, 


London Literary World: —“ It is more than a schco’ book. it 
is in itself a useful addition to American Literature, 


id on receipt of introduction price, $1.12. 
CO., 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
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the main hall in two other very interesting papers. 

Lang d in 
spoke of ‘' uage an mar - 
a Schools,’’ and Mr. A. W. Edson, the agent 
of the state board of education, discussed the teach- 
ing of pupils to think. both sections were 
united again, and Mr. H. T. Bailey, state agent of 
art instruction, gave a bright, intereeting address 
on “Training the Taste,’’ and showed how it 
might be accomplished by various school exercises. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The afternoon session began with an organ pre- 
lude by George Mendall Taylor. 

The committee on nominations then reported 
for president, Miss Ellen Hyde of Framingbam ; 
for vice-presidents, E. B. Gay of Somerville, John 
D. Billings of Cambridge, Miss M. J. Wendall of 
Somerville, and Henry Whittemore of Waltham; 
for members of the executive committee, Charles 
E. Melleney of Somerville, Charles W. Morey of 
Lowell, I. F. Hall of Natick, Arthur P. Smith of 
Waltham, and Frederick S. Cutter of Cambridge ; 
for secretary and treasurer. C. E. Hussey of New- 
ton Upper Falls. These officers were elected. 


President Southworth said that it was the first 
time in the history of the Association that the 
whole afternoon had been given to women speakers. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer of the state board 
of education was the first speaker on the subject 
of Ideals. She said: I know something of the 
feeling that the years are speeding all too quickly, 
and very little is being accomplished toward the 
realization of our ideals. But you have a life 
of dignity and accomplishment now. The true 
teacher is the one who goes to daily work every 
morning with the calm sense of dealing that day 
with all that is pure and high and worthy. Let 
us go on, then, in the strength of our ideals, know- 
ing that we have in our profession all that makes 
a profession fall of power and of honor. When 
you are disappointed in the realization of your 
ideals, you feel that in some way it is your fault, 
and you half break your heart over itall, You 
cannot do what you would unless the pupil has it 
in hig heart. You are not realizing your possibil- 
ities as a public school teacher unless you take 
time to atady and enjoy something entirely outside 
of your work, and make it your own specialty. I 
commend one thing more to the public school 
teacher as a means of the realization of our ideals 
beside a course of independent study, and that is 
to cherish a keen sense of the beautifal, feed your 
literary taste, and seek the society of persons who 
are not teachers. 

At the close of Mrs, Palmer's remarks, the 
audience, at the president’s suggestion, rose and 
sang ‘‘ America,’’ and then Mrs. Mary A, Liver- 
more spoke of The Teacher asa Moral Force. She 
said; I bave come to feel, in these later years, that 
the teacher who is successful only in developing 
the intellect is a failure. The intellect has no 
morality. The constitution of the commonwealth 
provides that morals and manners should be taught 
in the public schools. There are no textbooks for 
this,—I do not know that textbooks would be of 
any use. No veneering or varnish of morality is 
effective. It is necessary to be moral all through 
or you cannot teach morals. Then, in teaching 
good manners, a teacher must know good manners, 
and exercise them. Much can be done by the 
teacher, who in the schoolroom is gentle, moral, 
looking to the best and highest things. Habitual 
self-control is necessary. Know your pupils if it 
is possible. There are many things that make the 
teacher’s work very hard. The laxity of many 
homes is, to a great extent, responsible, My last 
point is that sometimes children are helped as 
much by praise as by criticism. Then do not be 
too severe with yourselves. Have the best time 
you possibly can, and above all, never despair of 
the future or of good. 


—- | 


HORSFORDS’ ACID PHOSPHATE. 
RELIEVES MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EXHAUS- 
TION. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS. 


The Plymouth County Teachers’ Association 
held its fifty-eighth convention at Brockton, Oct. 
23, with an excellent attendance, Pree. F. F. Mar- 
dock of the Bridgewater Normal School formally 
opening the exercises. 

His Honor Mayor Keith welcomed the teachers 
to the city. Mr. George H. Martin of the Bridge- 
water Normal School, and member of the State 
Board, waa next called upon to speak on ‘‘ Nature 


Study.” 

The convention then divided for department 
work into Primary, Grammar, and High School 
Sections. | Vice-Pres. Carrie E. Small of the 
Plymouth High School presided over the last. 

Mr. J. W. MacDonald, principal of the High 
School at Stoneham, told the meeting how to 
each geometry, and gave a most practical lesson 
avd address. A group of pupils illustrated his 
methode. 

[he second speaker in the High School Section 
was Mr. George H. Martin, whose subject was 
** Course of Study for High Schools.’’ The high 
sc 10l problem, he said, is a local problem and is 
to be treated by itself. The purpose of the high 
school is to give a liberal education. What the 
college does for the few, the high school should 
do for the many. It is not a commercial school, 
not a trade school, not a finishing school. There 
are several adaptations of the problem: First, 
deficient preparation on the part of the pupil re- 
quires much grammar echool work in the high 
school; second, few teachers; third, practical, 
personal needs; fourth, limitation of time,—four 
years being short enough ; fifth, sex; sixtb, college 


requirements. Recent changes in the grammar 
schools help the bigh school, and make possible 
the distinction between elementary and acientific 
instruction. 
The Primary School Section was in charge of 
Supt. L. P. Nash of Hingham, first vice-president 
of the Association, 
Mr. Marray H. Ballou of Hingham gave a talk 
on ‘‘ Denominate Numbers.”’ he speaker ad- 
po the use of objects in the study cf this 
subject, 
A class of second year pupils, under Mies Mary 
A. Crowe of Hingham, showed how they used 
rules and measures of various kinds in the work. 
Mr. Arthur C. Boyden of the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School spoke of the methods and uses of the 
atudy of animals, in number and | 
Miss Flora M Stuart from Bridgewater, with a 
class of little children and a kitten, showed how to 
interest the children, and at the same time teach 
them natural history, language, number, and ob- 
servation, 
The third paper of the morning was by Mise 
M. Anna Wood, superintendent at Brattleboro, 
Vt., on the subject of ‘‘ Busy Work: Its Use and 
Abuse.”’ 
The Grammar Schoo! Section was under the 
chairmanship of second Vice-Pres. C. B. Collina 
of 

@ first exercise was a paper on Geography, 
by Mr, C. F. Cole of Plymouth. He opened his 
remarks by 0 of his method of starting the 
stady in his echool, and claimed that the only way 
was to take the children out of doors to see what 
| studied, even the axis of the earth. 

e was followed by Mr. E. E. Sherman, also of 
a who illustrated the work by a class of 
pupils. 

The second number was by Prin. E. Southworth 
of the Mather School, Boston, on Arithmetic. He 
illuatrated the method by paper models to be used 
in finding surface areas and solid contents of cyl- 
inders, cones, cubes, ete. By leading children 
gradually to think of the relations between differ- 
ent figures, seemingly complex problems become 
simple by analyzing them into the simple parts. 
He advocated the arrangement of arithmetical 
work before doing the work, that pupils may think 


through the problem to the end. 


| the patient strength by building up the constitution 


At the afternoon session the Committee on Nom- 
inations reported the following list of c fficers, 
who were elected: President—L. P. Nash of 
Hingham. Vice-Presidents—C. B. Collins of 
Rockland, Carrie E. Small of Plymouth, and 
Wm. T. Carter of Brockton. Secretary and 
Treasurer-—-E. E Sherman of Plymouth. Lzecu- 
tive Commision Farr, Annie L. Kendall, 

d Millie A. Rhodehouse. 

first paper was by Mr. W. H. Hobbs of 
Brockton, on the ‘‘ Swedish Gymnastics in Brock- 
ton Schools.’ The speaker spoke of the good 
gained by the change from calisthenics to the 
Swedish system. The latter it a system, is pro- 
gressive, and aims at cultivation o the various 
organs of the body, and, as it has definite aims, 
accomplishes definite resalts. 

The second speaker of the afternoon was Mr. 
John I. Rackliffe of the Huntington School of 
Brockton, on ‘Savings Banks in the Public 
Schools.”” Pupils take much interest in these 
banks, and learn habits 4 saving which are of 

t importance in after life. 

er The last speaker of the day was introduced by 
President Murdock to speak on ‘‘ Reading and 
Literatare,’”’— Mr. S. T. Dutton, superintendent of 
schools at Brookline. The main object of the ad- 
dress was to insist on good resding in our echools, 
—not the reading of scraps in reading books, but 
works by standard authors, and complete compo- 
sitions, not simply extracte. The speaker called 
attention to the good effects on morals, mental 
growth and aspirations of the children from associ- 
ation with the beautifal thoughts and language of 
the best literature. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 16-20: Wayne County (Penn.) Teachers’ 
Institute; Honeedale, 

Dee, 28-31: Montana State Assoc. ; Bozeman. 
Dec. 29-30: Holiday Conference, Associated Aca- 
demic Principals of New York; Syracuse, 
Nov. 18: Eastern Connecticut Assoc.; Norwich. 
Novy 138-14: New Hampshire State Association, 

Concord. 

Nov. 16-20: Lebanon Co. (Pa.) Teachers’ Inati- 
tute; Lebanon, 

Nov. 27-28: Massachusetts State Assoc; Boston. 
Dec : Teachers’ Aid Fund Bazaar; Philadelphia. 
Dec. 1, 2, 3: N. ¥. Assoc. School Comrs. and 

Supts.; Cobleskill. 
Dec. a Public School Officers of Tennessee ; 


ashville. 
Dee. 29-31: Iowa State Association; Des Mcines, 
Dee. 29-31: Illinois State Association, 
ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peoria. 

The autumn meeting of the schoolmastera’ clab 
of Illinois occured on Saturday, Nov. 7th. An 
informal session was held on the evening before 
at the Masonic Temple, in the Board of Eduea- 
tion rooms. 

Many teachers attended the meeting of the 
Northern Association at Aurora, October 16 and 
17, Friday morning was given up to visiting the 


$100 REWARD. $100. 

The readers of the JOURNAL will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that ecience has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is Catarrh, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical fra 
ternity. Catarrh being a constitutional disease re- 
quires a constituticnal treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and giving 


and assisting nature in doing its work. The proprie 

| tors have so much faith in its curative powers that 
| they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
| fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

| Address F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


Tadies: 
We have the following calls 


Hig 
Two ladies for P 


Lady for High School in far West; $95 per month. 
School Assistant, Wisconsin. Algebra History, etc: 
Teacher of Art, Music, and Elocution (ali three); Alabama. 
rimary and Intermediate in Illinois. 


WANTED. 


from authorities for teachers: 
Now or Jan 1st, Latin and Literature. 
Lady. 


Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric. 


80 per month. Algebra, History, and Rhetoric. 


(5) Kindergarten and pipet? for Connecticut (two teachers). 

(6) Grammar teacher for Michigan. 

(7) High School Assist. for Illinois; $75 per month. 

(8) High School Assistant; Far West; 

(8) Lady High School Assist, in West; $1000 — $1200, Specialist in History and Literature. 
(10) Lady for Germa” and Latin, in 8. E. States, private school. 

(11) Voealist for church choir—Congregational Church in the North. 
(42) Lady to teach Greek in Kansas Aigh School; $70 


Lady for Music in Public Schools of Michigan. 


Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 per month. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO N, 70 


Men: 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
lows, to enter on work at once: 


German in High School, native poetenes: $1000. 
Manual training in High School; $1000. 
Sciences in Academy; $1100, 

Principal in High School; about $1600. 
Teacher of Guitar, Ziter,etc.; $600 — $1000. 
Commercial Dept. in College. 


In writing us send full set of testimonials, and we 
may be able to recommend you for one of these pla- 
ces, or for new places coming in, at once without the 
delay of correspondence 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


The undersigned will give a course of 20 Lectures 
on the Sotence of Education, at the 


Normal School on Dartmouth St., 


BOSTON, 
Beginning Saturday, Dec. 5, 1891, 
AT 10 o’CLOCK A. M. 


For particulars address, as above, 
It LARKIN DUNTON. 


REGISTER witb the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Mgr. 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Read 


SCRIBNER’S 
University Extension Manuals. 


Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would wave the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden, 


Scorr & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
Wew York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, 


local schools and the afternoon to department 
meetings. President J. W. Stearns of Madison, 
Wisconsin, lectured Friday evening on “ Educa- 
tional Valaes.’’ Saturday was occupied with the 
general sessions. The entire meeting was profit- 
able and enjoyable, not the least attructive was 
the beaatifal city of Aurora itself with its 
factories, romantic sitaation, and the shops of the 
great C. B. & Q. R. R. System. 

Supt. T. E. Cleland remains in charge of the 
Pontiac schools for the coming year and Supt. 
George E. Owen is still at the helm at Clinton. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

More than fifty new students entered Coburn 
Classical Institute, Waterville, this fall. 
President Wright has organized a class of forty 
in the Gardiner High School, named ‘‘ The An- 
timalians,’’ the members of which pledge them- 
selves not to swear, nor to use tobacco or liquors. 
The Oldtown High School geology class recently 
visited Katahdin Iron Works. 

Mr. Thomas Hovey, Abbot, is soon to com- 
mence his eighty-firat term of school, and a teacher 
of East Jefferson has nearly completed his eighty- 
fifth term. 

The schoolgirls of Brewer are urging the su- 
pervisor for one seasion daily. 

‘*What are the objects of class recitation ?”’ 
seems to go the rounds of the county teachers’ 
conventions. 

Miss Lowell, Calais, has charge of the 
physical culture department of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 

Seventy-five graduates from Farmington Nor- 
mal School are teaching in Massachusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will be held 
at the Boston University 12 Somerset St., Boston, 
Friday and Saturday, November 27 and 28, 

Friday Morning—‘‘ The Study of Education and 
the Training of Teachers.” Paul H. Hanus, Prof. 
in Harvard University. Ethical 


ot Pedagogy 
Resources,” Rev. Wm. DeW. Hyde, LL D., Pres. 
of Bowdoin College, ‘‘The Relation of Grammar 


and High Scnool Education to Collegiate,” Frank A. 
oat _— Master of the Cambridge English High 
00 . 

Afternoon— High School Section, Room 25, Pres. 
Frederick T. Farnsworth, Master in Roxbury Latin 
School. “The Study of History in Our High 
Schools.” Chas. H. Levermore, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. ‘ The Teaching of French and 
German in Our Public High Schools.’’ Chas. H. 
Grandgent, Director of Modern Languages in the 
Boston Schools. Discussion to be opened by 
Alphonse N. Van Daell, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Grammar School Section, Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Pres. D. 8. Farnham, Brookline. 
* Class Exercise on the Effects of Aleohol,” Mrs. R. 
E Lander, Brookline. ‘Manual Training,” John 
O. Norris, Head Master of the Charlestown High 
School. Primary School Section, Chapel, Pres. Geo. 
HH. Martin, Agent of Board of Education. “ Nature 
Study,” Sarah E. Brassill, Supervisor of Nature 
Study, — Discussion in five miuute addresses ; 
B. B. Russell, Supt., Brockton; H. A. Halstead, 
Supt., Andover; Henry L. Clapp, George Putnam 
School, Boston; L. P. Nash, Supt., Hingham; C. E. 
Meleney, Supt., Somerville. ‘Arithmetic: Frac- 
tions and Percentage,” T. M. Balliet, Ph.D.. Supt , 
and Lizzie A. Beggs, Sprirgfield; Geo. A. Walton, 
Agent of Board of Education. ‘ After the Primer, 
What?” Horace E. Seudder, Cambridge. 

Saturday Morning— Report of the Committee on 
Necrology,” Nathaniel T. Allen, Chairman. ‘In- 
fluence of the Teacher’s Manners,” Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Cambridge. ‘ Moral Instruction 
in the Public Schools,” Samuel Eliot, LL.D., Boston. 
aonets of the Committee on Resolutions, Thomas M. 
Balliet, Pb.D., Chairman. Report of the my 

usi- 
(2) Re- 
lection 


on School Laws. John O. Norris, Chairman. 
ness Meeting; (1) Report of the Treasurer 
port of the Committee on Nominations; (3) 
of Officers. Directors’ Meeting. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


FOR SALE, 
A Scholarship in one of the best fitting schools in 
this country; terms low, including board, tuition. 
wash ng, ete. For full particulars apply to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PUBLICATION EVER ISSUED. 


A Complete History of our Government, by Administrations and Congresses, 
FROM WASHINGTON TO HARRISON 


New Political and Map, Combined. 


Tr 


#2200 


iP 


Polititar 


UNITED STATES 


2—MAP— 


COMBINED 
PRICE - $5. 00 ' 


THIS DOUBLE MAP CONTAINS: 


A Diagram Showing all of the Political Parties. 11 x 66. A Complete Map of the United States (Rand, McNally & Co.’s 1891). 46x 66, 


A Diagram Showing all the Presidents and Cabinets. 5 x 66. | A Map of Central America. 10x 13. 
A Diagram Showing the Political Complexion of each Congress. 2 x 66, A Map of Alaska. 10x 13. 


A Diagram Showing the Creeds of the World. 13x 10. A Map of South Africa. 10x 13. 
A Diagram Showing the Standing Armies of each Nation. 13 x 10. | A Map of Upper Nubia and Habesh or Abyssinia. 10x 13. 


A Diagram Showing the Naval Tonnage of each Nation. 13 x 10. A Map of Persia, Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 10x 13. 
A Complete Map of the World. 13 x 20. _ A Complete Map of the Solar System—best ever made. 13 x 10. 


PICTURES OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS FROM WASHINGTON TO HARRISON. 


IT ALSO GIVES IN BRIEF: 


The History of Colonial Politics. |The History of the U. 8. by Administrations | Valuable Statistics on Expenditures, 
The History of Revolutionary Politics. An Analysis of the Federal Government. Issues of all Political Parties, 
The History of the Confederation. | Valuable Statistics on Debts. The History of all Political Parties which have 


The Hist. of the U.S. Government by Congresses. Valuable Statistics on Revenues. existed in this Country. 


wnat in ante, | | The paren Reversible Map (printed on both sides we is 3 


Bent, MeNally & Co.'s latest U. S. 
covers the entire back and is universally conceded to be the ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., mounted on rollers, top and bottom, 
with on: on sides. 


Our Creat Offer | EDUCATION offers this great Map to its subscribers, and to 
them only, at the ridiculously low price of $1.00. 
We send them by express, prepaid, to any address in the U. S., safe delivery guaranteed. 


offer is good only to subscribers of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Remember this 


“ EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Reviewlof Reviews is emphatically the pop- 
ular magazine of the day for men and women whose 
time for reading is limited. It presents the essential 
topics of interest from all available sources, and its 
illustrations are in every way creditable. In the 
November number under the head of ‘‘ The Prog- 
reas of the World”’ is summarized and classified 
the important events that should be understood by 
all intelligent persons. The comments upon 
topics of public interest are made with a clearness 
and conciseness that is rarely equaled in editorial 
work. Mach has been written of William II, the 
young emperor of Germany, but to our mind noth- 
ing has appeared which can for a moment be com- 
pared in brilliancy and raciness with the character 
sketch which Mr. W. T. Stead furnishes. 
frontispiece of the magazine is a beautifal fall- 
length portrait of the Emperor from a new paint- 
ing recently completed by a prominent German 
artist. Other portraits of the Emperor appear in 
the course of the sketch. It has also a group of 
articles that must attract wide attention under the 
head, ‘‘Three Fallen Leaders.’’ These articles 
comprise sketches of the late Messrs. Parnell 
Boulanger, and Balmaceda. Mr. Arthur Stedman 
also contributes a noteworthy sketch of the once 
world-famed author, Herman Melville. Very 
valuable is the summary of the legislation enacted 
by those legislatures which have been in session in 
the present year, 1891. This work ie done by 
Mr. W. B. Shaw, one of the Review's regular 
contributors. Mr. Shaw is connected with the 
New York State Library at Albany, and is espe- 
cially qualified for such compilations. It deals 
with pending American political issues, and gives 
portraits of Messrs. Hill, Platt McKinley, Camp- 


The| p 


a discussion of university and library progress and 
of American educational philanthropy, are pict- 
ures of Senatoz:Stanford, and President Jordan 
apropos of the opening of the new Leland Stan- 
ford University; of Mr. Henry W. Sage, in 
connection with the opening of the magnificent 
new Sage Library at Cornell University; of Mr. 
W. F. Poole in the course of comments upon the 
progress of libraries and universities at Chicago; 
of Mr. Henry Greenwood in a discussion of the 
progress of libraries in England, and Ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes accompanying allusions to the recent 
meeting of the Prison Congress at Pittsburg. The 
proportion of large type has been greatly increased, 
and the November number finds the medium and 
small sizes of type relegated to the twenty or 
thirty last pages of the magazine. Price, $2.00 a 
year; single copies, 20 cents. New York: Astor 
lace. 


— The Forum for November has the following 
articles: ‘‘ Dangers to the Peace of Earope,”’ by 
Prof. Edward A. Freeman. The Triple Alliance 
and its meaning. ‘‘ The Armed Truce of the Pow- 
ers,”’ by William R. Thayer. War now regarded 
as the normal state in Earope; peace only an inci- 
dent. ‘‘The Degradation of Pennsylvania Poli- 
ties’? by Herbert Welsh.  ‘‘ Regulation of the 
Lobby in Massachusetts,’ by Josiah Qainey. 
‘* English University Life for Women,” by Miss 
Anne J. Clough, of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, England. The daily life of the English 
college girl; 
health. *‘ The Death of Polygamy in Utah,’’ by 
Judge Charles S. Zane. ‘“‘The Profit of Good 
Country Roads,’ by [aaac B. Potter, secretary of 
the New York State Roads Improvement Asacci- 
ation. Oar disgraceful roads; their share in the 


bell, Pattison, Boies, Wheeler and Rassell. In 


agricultural depression,—the remedy. ‘* Ameri- 


her studies, her sports, and her | speci 


” 
ean Shipbuilding and Commercial Supremacy,’’ by 


Charles H. Cramp. comprehensive review of 
the situation. ‘‘The Danger of the Farmers’ 
Alliance,’ by Senator John T. Morgan. Com- 
mercial Future of the Pacific States,’’ bv William 
L. Merry. Importance of the Nicaragua Canal in 
the development of the Pacific trade. Price, $5 a 

ear; single copy, 50 cents. New York, Union 

uare, e Forum Pab. Co. 


—The poet Whittier will celebrate his eighty- 
fourth birthday on the 17th of December. Frank 
Leslie’s Weekly for November 7th has a very strik- 
ing fall-page portrait of the poet, accompanied by 
a discriminating article as to his position in Amer- 
ican literature. There isa page of pictures of for- 
eign events, and an illustration of one of the 
famous mountain peaks of the Yosemite Valley, 
together with portraits of Mrs. Marshall O. Rob- 
erts, the prospective bride of Colonel Ralph 
V.vian, one of the Scotts Gaards; and of the late 
Captain Dancan N. Ingraham, hero of the Martin 
Kosezta affair. The leading editorial contribution 
relates to women in the ctate and labor market, 
and is furnished by Mrs. Anne Besant, of London, 
England. 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for No- 
vember has an unusual number of instructive arti- 
cles. ‘* The Ox-Bows of the Mississippi River,’’ 
by Mr. C. W. Parrington, with illustrations is of 
ial interest. C. De Kalb introduces the reader 
to ‘The Bush Negroes of Gaiana.’’ The story 
of ‘‘ Peary’s Expedition to North Greenland,’’ 
will give information concerning an enterprise that 
excites deep interest. J. W. Redway tells ‘“‘ How 
a Veesel Gets into New York Harbor.’’ Charles 
Howard Shinon’s article called *‘ Ecce Monte- 


zuma.’ (©, C. Adams treats of the question 
** Did America Invent Smoking.’’ Ralph Tarr 
describes Russell’s visit to Mount St. Elias. The 
departments are unusually fruitful in information 
needed by every teacher and student of geography. 
A growing interest in geographical matters and 
the constant developing interests in all parts of the 
world of discovery and research, in which nearly 
every one is more or less interested, has induced 
the Goldthwaites to branch ont extensively in the 
geographical line, and it is safe to say that they 
have touched the popular wants of the time. 
Price. $2 00 a year. New York: 152 Nasean St., 
The Goldthwaites. 


— The Arena for November has for its frontis- 
piece an admirable portrait of Hon. H. Cabot Lodge, 
Edgar Faweett has the first article, entitled ‘The 
Paradise of Gamblers.’’ Mr. Lodge follows with 
a paper on “‘ Protection or Free Trade—which ? ”’ 
Emilio Castelio discusses ‘‘ Bismarck in the Ger- 
man Parliament.”’ Prof. James T. Bixby treats 
of ‘* The Doubters and the Dogmatists.’’ ‘‘ The 
Sioux Falls Divorce Colony and Some Noted Colo- 
nists,’’ is the topic considered by James Realf, 
Jr. ‘*The Woman Movement”’ ia presented by 
Lucinda B. Chandler. ‘New Testament Sym- 
bolisms’’ are ably pointed out by Prof. S. P. 
Wait. ‘* The T.ue Politics for Prohibition and 
Labor ”’ are discussed by Edwin C. Pierce. Wm. 
H. Armstrong treats of ‘‘ Sunday at the World's 
Fair.”’ ‘* Turning Towards Nirvana ’’ is the title 
of an interesting paper by K. A. Ross. ‘‘ The 
Heart of the Woods” is a story by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. The editorial notes are of a timely 
character on ‘‘ Pharisaism in Pablie Life’’; ‘Hot 
Beds of Social Pollution;’’ ‘‘ The Power and 
Responsibility of the Christian Ministry;’’ and 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title 
The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe - - 
The Franco German War - - - - 
Men of [ron - - - 
The Spanish Galleon - - 
Little Marj rie’s Love Story - - - - 
Drawn Blank - - - - 
The Swiss Republic - - - 
Atlantis Arisen - - - - - 


The New Womanhood - - - . - 
Throwu Upon Her Own Resources - 

A Sister to Esau - - 
Life of Gen. Houston - - 
Life of Sir John Franklin - - 
Watch Ho! Watch - - 
Discourses of Epicetus - - - 
Mechanics for Beginners - - - 
The Johnstown Stage - - 
Little Smoke - - 

Evolution of Art - - - 
Names and Their Meaning - - - - 
The Living World - - 


Betty Alden - - 
Snow Bound - é 
Christopher Columbus - - 


Author. 
Knox 
Von Moltke 
le “ 
Seeley A. C. McClurg, Chicago 
Bouvet 
Jocelyn J. B. Lippincott, Phila. 
Wiochester vid 


Victor 
Fernald D. Lothrop Co, Boston 
Jennie June’ T. Y. Crowell & Co. N Y 
Barr Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y¥ 
Markham “ “ 

vs Macmillan & Co, N ew York 


D. Appleton & Co, 
G. P. Putnam Sons, 
Austin Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 


Publisher. 
Harper & Bros, New York 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | 


THE special attention of the teachers of Boston 
and vicinity is called to the announcement in this 
week’s JOURNAL of the course of lectures to be 
given by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., at the Normal 
School Building, Boston, on the ‘‘ Science of Ed- 
ucation,’’ to begin Dec. 5, at 10 o’clock a, m. 

THE Youth's Campanion, the great youth’s pa- 

per of the world, issues a detailed statement of its 
circulation in New England from which it appears 
that it has in Maine 12,260, in New Hampshire 
8,027, in Vermont 7,214, Massachusetts, 38,253, 
Rhode Island, 3851, There are 6876 subscribers 
in Boston alone, in Providence 1537, in Worcester 
1402, in Cambridge 884, in Newton 809, in Lowell 
776, in Springfield 731, in Lynn, 681, in Port- 
land 662. 

THE firm of Fank & Wagnalls, established in 
1876 for five years, having expired by limitation, 
the business will be continued by the Fank & 
Wagnall’s Company, with a capital of $1,000,000. 
Nine tenths of the stock of the new company will 
be taken by the old firm and its employees, the 
remainder (preferred) is for sale at $10 per share, 
The old firm have given the reading public very 
many excellent books at a reasonable price. Suc- 
cess to the new company, which will be ably man- 
aged by the same good judgment as characterized 
the old firm of Fank & Wagnalls 


save Exp! ny 
gage Express an an 
Union opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and ail 
Mdern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Thoughts come and go, some never to return. 
What some of us would have given at the time for 
- Esterbrook pen to jot down a fleeting inspira. 

on! 


REGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAD OF EDUCATION, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— In less than sixty days we’ll find 
That we must play the part of hero 
By battling with the bitter wind 
When the mercury is down to zero. 


— The fall style of hat is one that blows off and 
runs on the ground. 

—I have not used all of one bottle yet. I suffered 
from catarrh for twelve years, experiencing the 
nauseating dropping in the throat peculiar to that 
disease, and nose blesd almost daily. I tried vari- 
ous remedies without benefit until last April, when 
I saw Ely’s Cream Balm advertised in the Boston 
Budget, I procured a bottle, and since the first days’ 
use have had no more bleeding —the soreness is en- 
tirely gone.—D. G. Davidson, with the Boston 
Budget, formerly with Boston Journal. 


— It is true that man is the architect of his own 
fortune; but he cannot get the sun in every room, 


— The boy with a bean shooter may be reckless, 
yet he takes more pains than a man would. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S ‘‘SooTHING SyRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Never expect a lawyer to mind his own busi- 
ness. He’d starve to death if he did. 


— The man who lives in the public eye must ex- 
pect something to be under the lash. 


_ — “Love won another !”’ said the man who had 
just married his second wife. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
ana Schools, a specialty. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARD. 


Orcutt, Mgr. 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Crean Ban Fo, 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 656 Warren St., New York. Price £0 cts. 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme Paper Co. 


O9 Duane St. New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Essentials Geography 


INCLUDING 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEws oF THE YEAR, 
For 18901--°92. 


By C. C. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and ten pages of new matter have been 


added, making it one of the most complete and valuable editions of this popular 


book ever published. 
Cloth, by mail, postpaid. 


Price, 50 cents, 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. Price, 60 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Register with the Wew England Bureau of Education 3 Somerset St 
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‘What the Clergy Might Accomplish.” With 
this namber the Arena completes ite fourth vol- 
ume. Following the Index is a review of several 
prominent books of the day. Price, $5 per year; 
single numbers, 50 cts. Boston: Copley Square. 
The Arena Pab. Co. 


— The contents of the November Eclectic are, as 
usual, varied to meet all classes of the better in- 
tellectual taste. Charles Lowe contributes an 
article under the name of ‘‘The New Emperor 
and bis New Chancellor ’’ on the present 1ézime 
of the German Empire, ard D. Christie Murray 
bas an article on Australia, very incisive in its 
criticism. Froude, the historian, is the author of 
a fascinating easay on “ The Story of the Spanish 
Armada,” told from the Spanish side, the first of 
gsveral which will be found of absorbing interest. 
Prof. Geffcken writes about ‘‘ Russia Under Alex- 
ander IIL.,’’ and im am article by Mra. Andrew 
Crosse, Science and Society in the Fifties,’ the 
reader will be interested in gossip of the notabili- 
ties of England half a centary since. Mre. Linton 
has a paper on ‘* Wild Women as Social Insur- 
gents,” which will attract the ladies. Other 
notable papers are ‘‘ Impressions of Eagland,’’ by 
a Son of Adam; ‘* Ernest Renan,’’ by W. H. 
Gleadell, an eloquent yet critical appreciation of 
the great Frenchman, and Gladstone’s scholarly 
article on “Ancient Beliefs in a Future Staie.’’ 
There are many short articles; two stories, ‘‘ The 
Story of a Violin,” and ‘The Abbé's Repent- 
acce,”’ by Eenest Dowson and Grant Allen; and a 
striking short pogm by the new and brilliant 
singer, William Watson. New York: E. R. Pel- 
ton, 144 Eighth St. Terms, $5 year; single 
numbers, 44 


— The last number of The American Naturalist 
contains a valuable “Sketch of the Geology of South 
America,” by Gustav Steinmann, and interesting 
totes on the ‘* Hearts of Certain Mammals,’’ by 
Ida HH. Hyde. Vivisection is discussed by Frederick 
Gaetner, and Alpheus S. Packard has an illustrated 
article on ‘* The Prehistoris Monuments of Brit- 
tany.”’ The general notes on geography and 
travel, geology and paleontology, botany, embry- 
ology, archeology, ethnology, and entomology, are 
full of material of great value to the student of 
science. The proceedings of scientific sccieties, 
the notices of recent books and pamphlets relating 
to natural history combine to make this a very 
valuable magazine for the teacher and student. 
Price, $4.00 a year: single copy, 40 cts. Phila- 
delphia: Ferris Brothers. 


— Ail teachers will be interested in the Atlantic 
Month'y for November, as it contains many articles 
of great value. Chief among these may be men- 
tioned S. E. Wimbolt’s paper, ‘‘ The Schools at 
Oxford.’’ This is an account of the work and the 
examinations that are necessary for a degree from 
the University. The paper is particularly inter- 
esting as showing the difference in the manner of 
attaining a degree in the English and American 
universities. 


— Wide Awake for 1892 will contain a very 
interesting group of articles by Harvard graduates, 
representative of famous literary names. John 


Mead Howells, son of W. D. Howells, and Robert 
Beverly Hale, son of Edward Everett Hale, will 
be the first to contribute. Howell’s story, ‘‘ Such 
Scuff as Dreams are Made Of,’’ will appear in the 
Christmas (December) Wide Awake, which opens 
the new volume, 


— Our Little Ones for November is as dainty 
and pleasing as can be. The pictures, stories, and 


verses grow more attractive with each month. It 
cannot fail to be helpfal and interesting to all lit- 
tle folks. Boston: Russell Pub, Co, $1.50 a year. 


— Pansy for November is a charming number. 
The hastiest glance is sufficient to convince one 


that this magazine should be in the hands of all 
our young people. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review, for November; terms, $2.00 
&year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

.Babyhood, for November; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

Seribner’s Magazine, for November; terms, $4.00 
&year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, for Novem 
ber; terms, $200 a year. New York: The 
Goldthwaites. 

The American Naturalist. for October; terms, 
$100 a year. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 

_ Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, for November; terms, $6 00 a year. 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Seience. 

_ The Catholie World, for November; terms, $4 00 a 
year. New York: The Catholic World. 

New England Magazine, for November; terms, 
8300 a year. Boston: 86 Federal St. 
ySbakespeariana, for October; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Leonard Scott Pub Co. 

The Edueational Review, for November; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

B The Arena, for November; terms, $5.00 a year. 

“ston: The Arena, for November; terms, $5.00 a 
year, Boston: The Arena Pub. Co. 
82°00" Review of Reviews, for November; terms, 
«0a year. New York: Astor Place. 


not buy best quality bunt- 
ing fags? G.W.Simmons 


& Co.,Oak Hall, Boston, 


Mass . will send catalogue. 


L SCHOENHOF 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 

"OR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

MON ONCLE ET MON CURE | by JEAN DE LA 
- vaper, 60 

A tert book which has been greatly needed. 

THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. SOMRLE DE V Rae. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. A thoroughly practical work based 
upon @ new, clear. apd easy methed for the study 
of the Frepch Verb. Specimen pages free. 

Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 

English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 

published. 851 & 853 6TH Av., NEWYORK. 


An Invaluable Help for Students of French. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French Nov- 
els, Com*dies, etc , which have been carefully selected 
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Deachers’ Agencies. 


n broad 
an eye only ey oy Fh and commissions, but FOU D IT teachers, then it should not be done at all. 


schools at Salamanca, N. Y., died suddenly. To him +nd his wife, who was principal of the high school had been 
paid a joint salary of $2 200. It was at once agreed between thie lady and the school board that this joint, salary 
should be paid to her for the rest of the year, but that she shou!d engage through this Agency a man to take her 
husband’s work io the school. She telegraphed the circumstances and raid she would here Wednesday 
evening. We telegraphed to three or four candidates, and the best one said be wanted the place and would leave 
us to fix the salary. When she came, she eaid she would leave it to us to fix the salary This was 

done that night, he was telegraphed to in the morning, began school Oct. 3, and ia doing well. EXPENSIVE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


ANTED « Prof. of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary, $1500. Prof. of Geology, $1500 Two 
e_ Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500, Prot of Greek and Latin, $9°0. Teacher of 
Science in City High School, $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800, $1000, $1500. Prof of English 
and History, $1500. Prof of Physics and Chemistry (Episcopalian). $650. Three Lady High School Assist- 
ants, $500 to $750. Five Grade Teachers. $360 to $550. Address . J ALBERT, Manager, 
THE SCHUOOL AND CULLEGE BUREAU, Ei MHURST, ILL. 


and expurgated for the use of schools and for choice 
home reading. Comedies can easily be played by ama- 
teure. Some arranged for young ladies’schools, 
Series of 12 numbers, 82.00 ;"per No., 25 cts. 
For examination half price, with privilege of returning 
by paying postage. Send also for free sample copy of Le 
Francais, French Monthly Magazine. 

BERLITZ & CO., Pub’s, Madisun Square, N. ¥. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD 
erson’s tories Readers. 

Themson’s New Arithmeti Alge 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed & lish 

ee e Lessons in E 
Kellegg’s and 
Gutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

Course, Se 8} and 

- Union Arith. Course, Combining ritten, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


(i PHIC COPY BOOKS, 


RAPHIC DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 141Th Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


Iz you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books te 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


E EM PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s andthe British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo0, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yoluame. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its of uniformly easy 
its paper and type of the very best, and ite illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


* AMERICAN WOODS,” 


A book on Woods, containing actual 
and authentic specimens. Send 
for circulars, mentioning this journal. 


R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B°Gpen to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
nore. N.H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
M{s the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all bratches of industrial dra 
For circular and aD’ 

, corner of Exe 
Principal. 


ASSA' ETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
— Ly? both sexes. AT WORCRSTER. 
particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 
AL, SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


Catalogues address 
For Information and Principal. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 


lars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATE Mase, 
os For both sexes. For catalogues, address 
principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


MAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Sam Ties only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. GAR, Ph.D. 
L SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
\TATE NORMA 


dress 
For Catalogues aqaress Prinetpal. 


Pro ressi T h In every department of school work will find that we have the best 
g lve eac ers possible facilities for introducing them to school officers. If you are re- 

ceiving a smaller salary than others doing the same kind of work, and 
can make clear to those who wish to employ teachera that you are capable of doing successful work, we can be of 
serviceto you. We must adda large number of names of available candidates to our list of teachers in order to meet 
the demind upon us for fall vacancies. we are especially anxivus to find some good grade teachers who have had 
Normal training. Calla for such teachers for Fall vacancies have already begun to cowe in 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BRIDGE & SCOTT, M’g re, 110 TREMONT 8T., BosTON. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabaeh Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,|1201 So.Sprin 8t.,|48 Washington Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. | NewYork, Chicago, Chattanooga Tenn._| Portland: 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Registration ree. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


00D TEACHERS OOD PLACES 
ror GOOD PLACES, ror GOOD TEACHERS. 
| Eastern Teachers’ Agency, °° ®ppmficia 8t., 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset st. noston, sass 


: BUREAU is the oldest'in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 
he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, ‘There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. TZzeachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Forms and circulars sent free... Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seekin sitions, ( Address T (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and those bet | 4 Renee at C. B. RU GGLES & CO. Koom ©, 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 


3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. M. V. BrpGcoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


AMERICAN AND FORRIGN Teachers’ Agency 


troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
pacesons, Principals, Assistants Tutors, and Gov- | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- | schools Garefully recommended to parents. Selling 
mends good schools to parents. Call onor address | and of 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Best references furni ‘RIAM COYRIERE, | 


E. MI 
Ameorioan and Foreign IFTH ENU er of Twentieth 
23 Union Square, New York. wee ae (conw YORK CITY. 


A rican School Bureaus | roe. 


CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


Equipped to serve sehool officers promptly | the United og phe learn about the won 
and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of der ATIVE PLAN 
the best teachers for apy given vacancy. Regis- d fill sitions, through 
WITHOUT FEE pives us @ large and of obtaining vacancies, and filling po ye 
tratioselect supply, and leaves no motive for repre: | and and apples: 
‘tion blank free. . 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York. tf 147 THROoP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ®**/s'3'o? '" 


D FOR Serd stamp for blanks to - 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r. 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 44 East 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Supplement to the ‘Essentials of Geography. 


Geographical News Year for 1891-92. 


By G. C. FISHER, 


Supt. OF SCHOOLS, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
i i i i ; iti f Fisher’s “ Essentials 
This pamphlet is contained in the 1891 and 'g2 edition o é Essent 
of Geography,” it being the new matter that has been added to this year s edition. 
It contains all the important geographical news of the year ending August. ‘gt. 


Geographical News of the Year for 1890 and 1891. 


Paper ; price, 20 cents. Both Editions to one address, 30 cents. 


ured in 1 


-phine Habit C 0 
ea goed No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


—— 


a 
4 
e accused the proprietor of the School Bulletin Agency of “inate crookedneas,” in f 
wazency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Oo., JEROME ALLEN, Ph.D., the School Journal of april 2, 1887. Suit was brought for libel, and a verdict of ' 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M.D. Berlitz & $350 and costs has just been rendered against him. Those who are interested in the details of the trial should i 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr, L, )8¢24 for the School Bulletin of November, 1891, with an editorial on ‘A Professor of Pedagogy ina Pickle.” We _ 
Sauveur &e., &e. [sas Mean to be quarrelsome, but we felt obliged to take up this accusation because straight.for wardneas is the hy 
enigh stock of Imported and American Books in be 
reign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri-| Z 
ces. Catalogues on application. | 
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JOURNAL OF EDU CATION. 
School Geographies 
i i : . W. H. DOANE’s 
Perhaps in no other line of school book manufacture has there been such Santa's Surprise. o2t Mion rane. 
marked improvement as in geographies. This may seem surprising in view | Charming tab. Dialogues. easily rendered by 
children. Price, 30 cts. by mall. 
Dr. ROBERT 
i st of the times. . 14) will be found in the front rank. 
of the constant expense attendant upon keeping them abreast ‘ Service (No. 14) will be found in the front rank. 
Indeed, so heavy is this last item that a publisher who issues only one series} millar bymas ’ which aly etinas Exercise. 
Price, 5 cts. by mail, 
sary to keep his books thoroughly up to date. In this direction the Amer-| jittle folks, by Mrs. Winsor F. CRAFTS. Price, 6 Fy ee 
ican Book Company have a distinct advantage. Publishing, as they do, over . An furnishes patent 
y Christmas nual No. new carols Thirty-three Choice Songs for the Alto Pore, 
4 cts by mail. Boards, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, 82.00. 
physical geographies, numerous atlases, and other geographical works, they} Recitations [" Ciristmas Time, No. 2, sent) No better collections of songs for contralto voice has 
are enabled to maintain a competent and experienced editorial staff which] A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, ete. A | needed by all singers whose voices require low pitched 
full catalogue of Christmas Music sent on request. | keys. 
. . . 
bodied in the Company's geographies, so that each series is benefited to an) st.. chicago. 76K. 9th St., New York. Compited by Florence Leomard. Sit) 
iti 0 n Heavy Paper 
extent that would not be practicable under less favorable conditions. andeomely avy Paper, 
The first and only pook of College Songs for girls ever 
published. It will be popular and widely used. 
with such frequency as to permit of constant corrections and revisions to VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
i i k on , Classical, ‘mic, Music, Art. P , 
date. Practically no old books are sent out from this house, the stoc Four courses, secanasiant le; Music. Art. Prepares Instruction Books. 
hand being always fresh and of recent issue. best school Jor your boy and girl. Address the Principal, 
Price of each book, 75 cents. 
and reliable as to facts, admirable in methods, and attractive in mechanical NewYork College the Training Of Teachers | wouado. with the Winner Instruction Book you cn 
9 University Place, N. ¥ learn to play any easy, simple piece of music on any \n 
r 4 strument. Besides the instruction pages, each book 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 
Songs and Games for 
raphies, Harper’s, and the Swinton Series. They are fully described in| HY_ATXNBEMANN Little O 
e Ones 
the Geography Section of the Company’s Descriptive List. Teachers 
institution will commence Sept. 14th, 1892. Modern 120 pages, octavo size, handsomely hour 
in cloth, $2.00. 


Charming Music, Merry Songs, Appreciative Reci 
| vy outlay involved in the first production of such works, and : 
miliar bymas in which all can join, make ita very 
ies i i i revisions neces- 
of geographies is hardly warranted in making the frequent re The Christmas King, , 4 Kindergarten Cioiee a nd Popular 
cts. by mail. 
a dozen series of geographies for common schools, besides a number of] for this season by experienced composers. Price, Large Sheet Music Size. Paper, $1.00 
on receipt of two 2ct. Stamps. | aver been prepared. It is the one volume of all others 
always provides the latest geographical facts, and these are promptly em- , 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., Songs for iris. 
with Lithographic Covers, $1.00. 
The demand for their text-books is so great that edition follows edition E ducational /nstitutions. 
Winner's Eureka 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The pg et 
Each series has its own claims to superiority, but all are equally fresh 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarshipe contains nearly a hundred pieces for that instrument 
The series are Appleton’s Standard, Barnes’s, The Eclectic Geog- 
Medical College and Hospital of Chicago, 
invi H : By Gertrude Walker and ®Harriet S 
invited to send for this section and to correspond with the Company in re-| instruction in the laboratories, lecture rooms, and 


the hospital. Experienced teachers, Low fees. e 
Equality in sex. nd for Lecture Card. Announce The brightest and most enjoyable book for litt 
ment and sample of THE CLINIQUE Address chi'dren. 
E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., 


gard to geographies or any other text-books for their schools, 


y 4 
CINCINNATI American Book Company $084 Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. Quakers. 
MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. By Altan Dixmyth, Price, 80 cents, pos! pai 


A State School of Mining Engineering, located in the An Entertainment, brimful of humor and bright music 
heart of the Lake Superior mining region, giving practi-| right young ladies and two young gentlemen are neede 


cal instruction in Drawing, Blue-printing, Mechanics, 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. ing, Hydraulics, Mining, Mineralogy, Petrography, Gen- 
Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D.| cational for grammar schools. $1 50. 
BRAOLEY’S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS 
THE IMPKESSION OF THE WORK THAT RE- 
Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check 
BEEN AMERICAN LETTERS. RARY \ 
LOOK- IN 
ING HAND A COM-4AITSELF No.2 


Mechanism, Properties of Materials, Graphical Statics, | in the cast. 
OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART.|CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND lerai. Economic, and Field Geology, ete. as Summer 
ntro. price, 60 cents. ND #£OR PRICE LIST. 
MAINS IS SOMETHING DELIGHTFUL And Pract Blanks. 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De 
OVER | YOUR 1607. PLETEF AND 
THE | suUB- SET | ONEI 
The PRE- 


Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
Dressing, Metallurgy, Plane, Raiiroad and Mine Survey. 
OUR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. A Geo’ HANDBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Fdu | Houghton, the Director.) Ditson & CO., 867 Broadway, N Y 
of all Demands; Note Payable at Bank; Indorsed Note 
HAVE] “INGTON MONUMENT OF 
Bond; Business Letter, 


These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of paper, and are equal in every respect (0 
the blanks used by first-clasa business houses. They bear all the indorsements which are found on the 


See first page. Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Shop Practice, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
By Josephine L, Abbott, Providence, R.I. $150 BONG, Book ty. A high school Song Book, | Schools in Surveying, Shop Practice, and Field Geology. 
. Tufts. Intr 
W. D. HOWELLS. | The eet of Business Forms is made up in this way :- 
posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 
NOBLE SCRIP4 would 

We will give the first person telling us on or be- checks, drafts, etc., that have actually passed through the bank and been returned to the makers. Pric¢ 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 
6 Analytical and Technical Chemistiy, Assaying, Ore 
453-463 Washington Street, Bos'on. 
by John ‘0. price, 84 cents. Laboratories, Shops and Stamp Mill well equiped. 
a a Given Receipt for Money on Account ; Receipt for Money in Fu 
I THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN TIT IS A 
LITERATURE IS THE WASH- LIB- Nod Away 
as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coupo! 
VOL- TION PAID LIKE 


H fore January 1st, 1892, which is the longest line— 
Library of TO namber 1 or number 150 in Gola 3 tothe | envelope, 50 cents; postage, 4 cents. 
TEN JSSEEIN ving ry 23 The Practice Blanks for use in connection with the fac-simile Business Forms include Receipts 
earty | 52 ; : oan. Notes, Checks, and Drafts, in packages ; each containing fifty of the same kind, They are printed irom 


$15. To the next 25 persons, $§ each. To per- 
SATIS- me n, on American EXAM-I AMERG last correct answer, in Gola; 
FAC- mail it INA- ICAN 


next to the last, $753 next, next W persons, 
TION. | TO Us. Literature. TION. HOUS- each, and the next 25 persons (should there 
THE J IN EI- Ir NOTFEHOL 


s0 many who send correct answer), $2 each. 
REAT] THER SATIS-| HON. 


Be careful, it is not as easy as it looks. Only one 
WORK] CASE ©. STEDMANT pac. JOHN 


the same plates as|the Business Forms, but spaces are left for local names and dates, as well as for the iu- 
dorsements which are required. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., . . . Springfield, Mass. 


BY 


answer will be allowed each person,@ With your 
answer send us 25c. postal note or 80c. in stamps 


-— > for our Celebrated Fountain Pen. 
Is JWEEX4 AND TORY, | BIGE- Remember you pay nothing for the presents, OF 
ADMI- J PRESS E. M. RE- }| LOW, they Are absolutely given away to introduce our THE ‘ 
RABLY# the se T pens. Immediately after January 1st, 1892, a print 
the set - | TURN} EX Pp 
; DONE.| PRE HUTCHINSON, Tnited ed list, giving the names and addresses of the suc- By F. A. MORSE 
AT United cessful contestants, will be mailed each person whe Princé 
JOHN | PAID 1890, OUR | States vende in an auswer, Address Ludington Sapply Co vincipal Sherwin School, Boston. 

to You. mene hone ity. Series I. . . . #£=Price,; 185 cts. 

WuHit-| SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION| ‘ro This cards containg graded exercises have been prepared with great care. There is a regul! 

TIER. The Kindergarten Magazine progression from card to card, and the various movements have been thoroughly tested in both 


i d grammar grades. 
cal helps: Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal } «Color and Form,” me cards are easily held in the hand and are not conspicuous, yet contain all that is neces 


Josephine C. Locke ; "Science Lessons,” Edw. sary for a drill of ge + Sa een time usually allowed for physical culture during one session. 
G. Howe : and other articles by the best writers, dress all orders, 

adaptying kindergarten methods to primary work. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. KINDER- - 
GARTEN PuB. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LONGM ANS’ 


School Composition 


By DAVID SALMON. 310 pages. 80 cents. 

*‘ Its direct sensible method is to be praised almost 
without reserve, The notes for teachers at the end 
of the book are excellent in conception and as prac- 
tical instructions.”’”—N. Y. Nation. 


Common Words Difficult To Spell, 


A practical spelling book, with dictation exercises, 
containing only common words which experience 
has shown are ~ ne! to be misspelled Thoroughly 
endorsed by prominent teachers. Price, 20 cents ; 
postpaid, 24cents. JAMES H. PENNIMAN 


Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorou 
Voice Culture, N 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PRESIDENT. 


h and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
atural Rendering, and the principles fic and 
practical work in every department. Degrees con ty 2 
&@~ Fall term opens October 13th. Address for Illustrated Catalo 
ENRY 


8. 
L SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 4822 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. cow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts; Boston, 
ellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Casts of Fossils, Skeletons, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models: 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 


| 
ag 


